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THE SCOTCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


Ir is proverbially difficult to entrap a Scotch- 
man into an unconditional affirmation of any 
proposition whatever’ The utmost extent to 
which he will usually go is limited to an admis- 
sion that the contrary cannot exactly be main- 
tained. Thus, if on a cloudless summer day 
you remark to a shepherd, as you pass him on 
the moors, that it is splendid weather, he will 
probably reply, ‘‘ It’s no that bad,” and eye you 
with an air of bristling independence as though 
he were defying you to make any advantage out 
of that. This national characteristic is very 
evident in the cautious tactics adopted in ap- 
preaching the inevitable question of the Esta- 
blished Kirk. One of the most ominous 
symptoms of the advance taking place in 
public opinion across the border, is a notice just 
given by the Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff of an 
‘‘overture” to be made to the Free Church 
Presbytery of Ediaburgh. This ‘‘ overture,” 
or in plain Baglish, resolution, is as long as 
many an Act of Parliament, and as cautious 
as the first advance of a pnnning lawyer in 
opening negotiations on a delicate business, in 
which he bas to feel his way towards the un- 
known purposes of half-a-dozen parties con- 
cerned. It recitesin a labyrinthine preamble 
the claim of right made by the Kirk in 1842, 
and rejected by the Government in 1843. It 
refers to the great secession as a step taken 
in protest against the Constitution then of 
new assigned by the State to the Establish- 
ment contrary to the said claim of right, as an 
injurious violation of fundamental laws, trea- 
ties, and securities.” It speaks of the continued 
maintenance of the present Establishment as 
e usurpation upon the just rights of the Free 
Kirk and of the Scottish people, as well as a 
fruitful cause of division and contention. It 
deprecates the claim of that Establishment to 
be regarded as the true Church of Scotland. 
Acknowledging that the actual re-establish- 
ment of the Free Kirk ‘‘ may not now bo desi- 
rable,” it asserts that this should be no bar 
against the recognition of her true position, or 
of her just claim ‘‘ to be relieved and have the 
country relieved of a continued wrong and 
usurpation.” It touches on the wonderful 
success of the Free Church movement, 
and denies the expediency of any proposal 
for “actual restoration to the established 
position which the Church enjoyed before 1843, 


conclusion of this long prea 
overtured tothe Venerable the Assembly 
of the Free Thurch of Sco “by the Free 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, hk ay Ek special 
steps for asserting the “of the Free 
Church of Scotland, and for ming manifest 
theduty lying upon the 2 give effect 
to the facts and views’ now tated, and to the 
just claim now made.” t 

The critical importance of such ‘ notice, on 
the part of a man exercising 80 an in- 
fluence as Sir Henry Moncrieff, can hardly be 
overestimated. There is no doubt that a great 
part of his influence is owing to thé calm and 
judicial view he has always taken Of the eccle- 
s:astical situation, an attitude of ind that 
commends itself to the Scotch | . This 
influence is understood to have 00 con- 
siderable restraint upon the more impulsive 
elements that are not wholly wanting in the 
Free Church. And though we cannot profess 
to foresee the immediate results of the discussion 
thus to be raised in the pe -reeby 
such a step on the part of a : 


4 is humbly 


resolution will ae only he nl it to 
the body before which it is to be The 
state of things in the Free Church ‘we take to be 
this. There has not been yet any very 
general, or at least outspoken, ‘surrender 
of the principle of rogers Under 


Church ministers would probably; 
that it would be the duty of the’ Legislature 
to recognise ‘‘ the headship of Obrist both over 
the nation and over the a ndo 

the latter with liberal support, upholding 
her by secular authority in such use of these 
endowments and in such spiritual 
might commend themselves to her. free and 
independent councils. But there is, we think, 
also a more than general—an almost universal 
—recognition that such a relation | 
Church and State is a dream the past, or 
possibly of the remote future, and that the pre- 


sent arrangement, by which a fragmentary seot 
is pampered and petted with pri 1 
denied to a church substantially 
whole nation, bas become entirely 
To this state of opinion the ovetture 
Henry Moncrieff is pre-eminen yf 
It does not deny the abstract prin | 
blishment. On the contrary, it giv 
implied recognition. On the other hand, it 
announces in terms scarcely to be misunder- 
stood, though vague enough to n 

many phases of hesitation, a decidé 
have the present anomalous re 
and State brought to an end some 
any rate, the document clearly indigates 
no important section of the Free hui 


or for participation with others in the benefits | exi 


— 
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the friends of Establishments, with an eye to 

England rather than to Scotland, are disposed 

to lay before Parliament some new measure 

supplementary to the Patronage Act, and going 

almost all lengths in declaration of the spiritual 

independence of the Kirk. The recent measure 

has not accomplished what they supposed it 

would, and they are to sacrifice State 
supremacy in Scotland to an extent which they 

know they dare not attempt in England, if by 

any means they may save what they regard as 

an important outwork of the greater institution 

south of the Tweed. Is Sir Henry Moncrieff’s 

overture an answer to such ‘rumours? It 

looks to us remarkably like it. It sounds like 

a declaration that the interests of the Free 

Church have become too substantial and com- 

plicated to be provided for by any conceivable 

offers which a remodelled Establishment could 

make: 

Nor is Sir Henry Moncrieff alone in the in- 

dication of such views. Principal Rainy, 
speaking at Peterhead on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, gave utterance to words, very difficult of 
interpretation, it must be confessed, but appa- 
rently inveighing against the assumption that 
if only the Established Kirk can be satisfied, 
the ecclesiastical institutions of Scotland are 
settled. He did not desire to see his own 
Ohurch hurried into any plan and course of 
action for which it was not prepared, or on 
which it might be injuriously divided. But at 
all events they had a right to reclaim, out of 
the hands that held it, the public positiye inhe- 


2 ritanos of the Church of Scotland.” The letter 
ot Lord Minto to Mr. Adam, M. P., who had 


rebuked the Liberals of Fifeshira for their im- 
patience with Sir Robert Anstruther’s indirect 
support of the Establishment, shows clearly. 
that, whether the Scotch Liberals me · 
or not for an immediate proposal of ish - 
ment, they are determined to have men ready 
to support it when it comes. The constituents 
of Mr. Holms, at Paisley, exhibit’ a similar 
temper, and are entirely dissatisfied’ with his 
profeseion of preparation to run with the mul- 
titude when the size of the crowd is sufficiently 
large. The North British Daily Mail speaks 
out plainly, and declares that the time is 
already come for ‘‘a vigorous sustained and 
united effort on the part of Dissenters.” These 
indications show clearly enough that if the 
man were at hand the hour would not be far 
distant. ‘The ecclesiastical condition of Scot- 
land is so different from that of England, that 
the movement there must necessarily proceed 
on somewhat different lines; but the state of 
opinion is as clear as the Scotch langusge can 
well make it. 


A BITUALISTIC LIBERATION SOCIETY. 

Ir has been for some time evident that the 
ecclesiastical party represented by Mr. Tooth 
must, in common consistency, take one of two 


| courses; it must either renounce the Hetablish- 


it | ment, or it must insigt on the repeal of legisla- 
tion openly proclaimed by it to be 
We cannot doubt, with the opening of ite 
martyr- roll before us, that it has courage 
enough for the former course. But the extreme 
sénsitiveness as to schism, which is one note of 


b that the school, interposes some awkward difficulties 


part of the religion of 
Ritualidte not to be content with disestablishing 


themselves, unless they oan disestablish all 
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other Churchmen at the same time. Such a 
scheme appears to us, of course, extremely 
feasible. But we could not for a moment 
expect that high-flying Sacerdotalists should 
take the straightforward and vulgar method of 
joining openly in @ movement favoured by 
political le. It if at ones the more 
respectable, and ecclesiastically the moré correct 
course, to agitate for such a reform in the rela- 
tions of Church and State as should secure all 
power for the former, and retain all burdens 
and obligations for the latter. The end is 
doubtless the same, and we are bound to give 
our Ritualistic fellow-countrymen credit for 
suffidiéht cothihoh-sénse—in things secular—to 
recognise this fact. But we can well under- 
stand the scruples which impel them to aim at 
disestablishment by the roundabout route of an 
agitation for ecclesiastical reform, in their sense 
of the word, rather than by our own more 
direet. method. We eball cherish no unchari- 
table feelings of envy should they prove, as is 
not unlikely, that the straightest way to a point 
is not always the shortest. 

We are led to make these remarks by a full- 
page advertisoment in the Church Times, pub- 
lishing a prospectus of ‘‘ The Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation for the Restoration of Church Rights, 
with which is incorporated the Deprived Clergy 
Sustentation Fund.” From this advertisement 
we gather that the association is already orga- 
nised, and that its governing council of fifty are 
confident of support. Indeed we do not sup- 
pose they are over sanguine. For Mr. Tooth’s 
masterly retreat to Horsemonger-lane Gaol has 
been quite as successful in its way as Welling- 
ton’s retirement on the lines of Torres Vedras. 
There is no more that the enemy can do to him, 
however much they may wish it. And mean- 
time he, fortified doubly by iron bars and the 
triple brass of conscious rectitude, watches 
serenely the passion of enthusiasm roused in 
the outer world by the cle of his saintly 
fortitude. Unhappy Lord Penzance! Debarred 
by the fashion of the time, and also, no doubt, 
by natural disposition, from the only effective 
means of persecution, he has been forced by 


the necessities of his position to endow the 


‘English Church Union with a moral capital, 
worth far more than 100,000/. a year in money; 
a capital, in fact, so far beyond the powers of 
that society to utilise effectively, that in order 
to prevent its being wasted a branch business 
has been started in a much bolder style of enter- 
prise, and of a far more pushing temper. 

The difference between the new Association 
and the older Union is significantly apparent in 
the prospectus to which we have referred. The 
Union is mainly, if not in numbers, at least in 
influence and character, a clerical organisation. 
And this circumstance has given much comfort 
to cynical Hrastians and effete Evangelicals. It 
has suited them to deny that the movement hes 
any lay support. The fanaticism of a few 
eccentric clergymen could not deprive them of 
the consolation felt by Hezekiah to be so sooth- 
ing in the contemplation of the miseries of pos 
terity, — for there shall be peace and truth in 
my days.“ For ourselves we have long been 
prepared to find that the State machinery for 
propagating sacerdotalism, and the State autho- 
rity given to a distinotly sacerdotal ritual have 
made a deeper impression on the people than 
the latitudinarian and Evangelical allies have 
been disposed to allow. Religion by law is 
impossible. Superstition by law is only too 
easy. It has not been in vain that the whole 
power of the State has been exerted for the last 
two hundred years to counteract the logical 
issues of the Reformation. And we are not in 
the least surprised to learn that a strong body of 
lay enthusiasts can be found to back up 
the clerical leaders of Ritualism. It is 
one main purpose of the association to demon- 
strate this fact, and with this view none 
but laymen are adntitted to full membership. 
But another difference between the new Associa- 
tion and the Union is even more significant. 
The English Church Union stands for the most 
part almost passively in an attitude of defence. 
The Laymen’s Association is distinctly and 
avowedly aggressive. The Public Worship 


Regulation Act was intended ‘‘to put down 
Ritualism”; and the Union is content with 
showing that Ritualism cannot be put down. 
But the new Association undertakes to turn the 
tables, and put down the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. It contends for the free 
exercise of the right of self-government inherent 
in the Church.“ We do not observe, however, 
that any attempt is made to define ‘‘ the 
Church” for which this right is claimed. All 
Acts preventing the free exercise of such rights 
are to be repealed. The election of bishops is 
to become a reality. Convocation is to become 
a real power in the State. And, generally, 
‘the Church, — whatever this document may 
mean by it—is to enjoy the same liberty and 
self - government willingly conceded to all 
Nonconformist bodies.” 

Do they, the associated laymen, understand 
to what such proposals point? We have a 
shrewd suspicion that they do. And, indeed, 
to doubt it would be to call in question their 
sanity. ‘‘This Association,” we are told, 
„without wishing to raise the question of Dis- 
establishment, simply desires to assert for the 
Church her unquestionable right of self-govern- 
ment, through her synods, subject to Parlia- 
mentary control in temporal matters only.” 
That is, this Association simply desires 
disestablichment without disendowment, It 
wants the Ohurch to be put into the position of 
Nonconformist bodies without parting with her 
revenues. For all these bodies are ‘‘ subject to 
Parliamentary control in temporal matters 
only.” The proposal is interesting, indeed 
quite charming in its engaging frankness. But 
we will do the Association the justice of belie- 
ving that it has not the least expectation of 
getting its ostensible propositions accepted. 
No; the associated laymen know as well as we 
do that freedom has its price. We credit them 
with the courage of their opinions, and we 


traditional ecclesiastical method of shooting 
round a corner. 
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MESSRS. ROGERS’ AND DALE’S SPEECHES 

AT BOLTON. 

The following are a few detached extracts from 
the speeches delivered by Mr. J. G. Rogers, B. A., 
and Mr. R. W. Dale, M.A., at the great meeting 
held at Bolton last week :— 


MR. TOOTH AND THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 


There was & 8 lying in prison at the 
ae moment, and he thought it was the gravest 
act that had occurred in the history of and 
for nearly a century—({Hear, hear)—that a clergy- 
man should be lying in prison in consequence of 
his adherence to certain ideas relative to the 
government of the Establishment. He would say 
something about him p tly. They understood 
what Mr. Tooth’s view of Establishment was. He 
said that he as a clergyman of the Establishment 
was do be ruled only by spiritual men and spiritcal 
courts, and he repudiated the authurity of all 
secular courte whatever. When they turned to the 
last charge of the able and distinguished prelate 
who presided in this diocese, they read, I have 
small fears of attacks from without.“ He re- 
membered that the Bishop of Manchester in that 
charge rejoiced that Lancashire was not to see the 
| faces of some of them that session. The bishop 
said, I have small fears of attacks from without. 
My apprehensions grise from disputes and dissen - 
sions within. A small but vehement band of 
Churchmen dreaming dreams of ecclesiastical in- 
dependence that never have been realised in any 
of the Charch, and would 2 be mis- 

ievous rather than beneficial if they were, lose no 


0 unity of covering the very idea of a union 
—— the Church 2 and the State with every 


Church such as these men conceive—an 1 po 
in 2 has existed in England. I doubt 
ik it existed anywhere, and the attempts 
embody such a conception which have been made 
in do not admit the tition of the 
ex t. It was the idea of et, it was 
perhaps the idea of Laud, entertained probably 
with all sincerity, but doomed from its birth to 
failure and disappointment.” But he would tell 
them that it was an attempt to create a Charch 
such as that for which Mr. Tooth was suffering at 
the t moment, brought archbi 


wanted them to look at was this, that these two 
remarkable men, both good men, both conscientious 
men, both defenders of the Establishment, both 
members of the prelacy of the Establishment, 
differed, and were as wide asunder as the odds 


et 

es. 

There was not more difference between the gentie- 
men on that platform and the Bishop of — — 


regard their movement as an instance of the 


vituperative epithet which they can devise. A 


monarch to the block in this country. What he 


4 
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or between them and Mr. Tooth, than between Mr. 
Tooth and the Bishop of Manchester. Mr. Rogers. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT AS SWEETENING RELIGIOUS 


LIFE. 
The Spectator, a very Liberal newspaper indeed, 
had devoted a few lines to a very bile apbech by 
Mr. Chamberlain at Bristol last week. (Cheers. ) 
It could not answer Mr. Chamberlain, but it started 
three questions which be supposed it thought would: 
be posers. He wanted to look at these questions. 
(Laughter.) The Spectator said that Mr. Cham. 
berlain’s mode of putting the question would be an 
argument against setting up now such an intolerant 
and illogical compromise, so curious an anomaly as 
the Established Church of England. (Hear, hear.) 
But it was not an argament with Englishmen for 
pulling it down. When an historic Church 
showed plenty of wholesome life the only questions 
by which men must justify themselves in not 
letting it alone were, first, Does it do much good 
which we might lose if we destroyed it? Second, 
does it do much harm, which would be removed if 
it were abolished? Third, does it generally 
sweeten on the whole the religious life of the 
nation?” (Laughter.) The Sp“ eta tor added that 
if the first and last questions were answered in the 
affirmative and the second in the negative, : Mr. 
Chamberlain would not do very much by merely 
proving that in the present day no such historic 
institution could be built afresh. Now he (Mr. 
Rogers) was prepared to answer these questions in 
exactly the opposite way to that suggested by the 
Spectator. (Laughter.) He was prepa to 
answer the firat and third questions in the nega- 
tive, and the second in the affirmative. (Cheers.) 
No one had said stronger things in relation to the 
Ottoman rule than the Spec‘ator, but he thought 
he could fiad gentlemen who would start on the 
* exactly the same questions in relation to 

s continuance of the Ottoman rule in Euro 
which the Spectator had started in relation to the 
Established Church. (Hear, hear.) The Spectator 
in that case would give the answer which he would 
give to the Spectator that night—namely, that 
if the solemn rights of men and the obligations of 
justice demanded, then justice should be done, and 
the consequences would come all right. (Cheers.) 
Of course, when the Spec’ator talked about the 
Established Church, it simply meant the Establish- 
ment. It did not mean the Church as including 
the people. If he were to take i} a¢ meaning the 
learned, reverend, able, and devoted bench of 
bishops, or as including the clergy, with hundreds 
and thousands of men amongst them as self-sacri- 
ficing and laborious as any in the kingdom, or as 
including the body of adherents of the clergy, 
many of whom were patterns of goodness, virtue, 
l! and zeal; if he were to take it as in- 
cluding these his answer would be, Let the Church 
stand. But it was the Establishment, and simply 
the Establishment, of which they were 427 
the privileges which the State gave. He had to 
. * 3 4 Does oe nar yey = 
anythin aving its bi ap 11 
— He ? (Laughter.) "Boos tthe Church gain 
anything by having its clergy inducted into their 
livings by a system of patronage such as the Bisho 
of Peterborough had described in such burning an 
indignant terms? Does the Charch gain anything 
by having all its rubrics, its articles, its formula- 
ries under the control of Parliament, so that not a 
single iota can be altered except b the vote of the 
estates of the realm? Does it profit from the other 
conditions of the Establishment? Does it secure 
more honour for its ministers 
into every parish authorised to 
own name, or in the name of only, but in the 
name of the State of England? Does it gain any- 
thing by stirring up unpleasantness and social 
antagonisms and ecclesiastical strifes which are 
the result of the attempt not to teach Episco- 
pacy, but to perpetuate a miserable and obsolete 
system of sectarian r Does this Eeta- 
blishment really sweeten on the whole the tone of 
religious life throughout the nation? He took up the 
Times last Saturday, and found an elaborate article 
on the waste of precious time of ten of the most 
able men in the kingdom, who were summoned for 
wen — * duties * @ time when splat is a 
press business, suitors are complaining 
that their causes were delayed, to sit on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to decide 
the case between Mr. Ridsdale and his ie ved 
parishioners, The Times ridiculed the i but 
ridicule was not the fitting weapon to employ on 
euch a question. The questions are extremely 
serious. The question which was being agitated 
before the Privy Council at this time was : Shall 
the national religion of England receive the com- 
plexion of Romanism, or shall it be distinctly Pro- 
testant? The reason why so many jadges were 
employed in the matter was because the churches 

to the Establishment, and according to the 

decision the faith of the nation, so far as the judges 
could settle it, would be decided. He had read of 
the scenes — had taken Burd at 1 — 
great congr ons were g , one outside an 
one inside. Those inside were e in what they 
considered devoted religious service ; those outside 


were engaged in singing and howling for the pur- 
pose of interrupti os, Well, those — 1 
gregatioos F. e to belong to’ the same Keta- 

t and to the same Church. He thought it 


would be very difficult to find a number of Church- 
men who would go and howl in ) 
Dissenting chapel. 


round & 
al effect 
which both 


All this was the 
of the Church as a State-Church 
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ies had the same right. Were the scenes at 
sweetening the religious tone of the 


nation. (Hear, and laughter.) There were two 
great and i t parties—the Church Associa- 


tion and the English Church Union—oomposed of 
earnest, conscientious each party be- 
lieving in the rightness of its own princ — and 
yet such was the beautiful sweetness of their reli - 
gious tone that each one accused the other of 
sending rowdies, hired with money and primed 
with beer, for the purpose of 8 the 
ecclesiastical proceedings in the church. It seemed 
to him that in the face of those facts it was rather 
7 1 to talk about the Establishment 

sweetening the tone of religion.— Mr. Rogers. 


THE EVANGELICAL PARTY. 


If there was anything that could prove more 
than another all the ysing and emasculating 
power of the Establishment, and the fact that it 
was not to the Establishment but to the livin 
faith of the Church that the nation was indebte 
for what she had got from the Church of England, 
it was the history of that Evangelical party itself. 
What a miserable shadow was it to-day of what it 
was in its bright, glorious, and palmy days! It 
was not simply the decay of its numbers, but the 
decay of its spirit. There was a time that the 
Evangelicals would speak earnestly, fervently, 
boldly, when the smiles of the Establishment had 
not fallen upon them, when they were not allowed 
to have their own way, and had not made their 


position quite certain within the State Church. But | dela 


from the days that Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Shaftesbury chose to patronise them, when they 
t bishops emasculated by being put upon the 
E from these days how had the mighty fallen, 
and how was their strength departed! He could 
recall the time when a man whose name was never 
mentioned by Churchmen or Dissenters in Lanca- 
shire without respect—he meant the name of Canon 
Stowell—(Hear, hear)—used to thunder forth on 
behalf of the Protestantism of the Anglican Church. 
Let them com Canon Stowell’s words with the 
“bated breath and whispering humbleness in 
which the Evangelical leaders of to-day were 
endeavouring to find out a paltry compromise with 
what they still denounced as the doctrines of Rome 
—(Hear, hear)—rather than take the bold and man! 
step by which Protestantism might be saved thoug 
the Establishment would be sacrificed. The length 
of life had seen all these religious movements in 
the Church. It was said that seventy years would 
see them run their course. During the first ten, 
twenty, thirty, or gt | years r made good 
their tion. Then the spell of the Establish- 
ment fell u them. They were shorn of their 
locks, and they became even as other men, 
and dwindled out their emg | days in 
weakness, melancholy memurials of the strength 
and glory of the past. (Hear, hear.) — Mr. Rogere. 


DISESTABLISHMENT INEVITABLE, 


In the Church of England itself there were a large 
number of ns who had come to the conclusion 
that disestablishment was inevitable, and that per- 
haps the sooner disestablishment came the better. 
He was not quite such an omnivorous reader of 
Church of England newspapers as his friend Mr. 
Rogers, but he did browse a little in these pleasant 
pastures, and last week he had come across a letter 
in the Guardian, which was reckoned as a High- 
Church authority in the Church of England, and 
he thought that letter was worth reading to that 

tassembly. It was as follows :—‘‘ Sir,—I was 


ately present at an important gathering of some 


of 


incidentally, on possible 


d distant date in the Church 
of The result was most remarkable. 
The w of the company instantly rose to their 


feet, and cheered again and again for some minutes 
with an enthusiasm which astonished and bewil- 
dered me. That letter was signed Significant, 
and he (Mr. Dale) thought the signature was well 
chosen. What was the strength o she porty in the 
Church of that was eager for disestablish- 
ment it was impossible for an outcast like himself 
to estimate. ish Church Union declared 
that it had the adhesion of 2000 of the clergy, and 
at its recent meeting in the Freemasons’ Tavern the 
enthusi eee 
as that which had been manifested within 


walls that night. And if it was said, Well, this 
is all the result of transient passion ; High-Church- 
men and Ritualists are provoked beyond endurance 


1 the judgment of Lord Penzance in the case of 
r. Tooth,” the rejoinder was obvious. The whole 
theory of the Church which was held by the 
Ritualistic party was absolutely inconsistent with 
the continuance of ecclesiastical Establishments in 
this country. (Hear, hear.) They must either 
abandon their theory, or they must destroy the 
Establishment. Then let them look outside the 
Nonconformist bodies and outside the Church of 

—at the great mass of the working peo} le 
of this country who were unhappily not connec 
with any Church at all—who would venture to 
say on which side their vote would go when the 
nation had ultimately aod definitely to pronounce 
on this controversy ?’--Mr. Dale. 
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THE PLEA FOR DELAY EXAMINED, 


That night he wished to make an appeal toa 
class of politicians which he believed were very 
numerous, He did not know whether they were 
to be found in Bolton and in that part of ca- 
shire, but he found them in many parts of the country, 
and they seemed to him to occupy a position which 
was altugether indefensible. Those gentlemen were 
accustomed to say, Disestablishment is inevitable, 
the ecclesiastical establishments of the country are 
no doubt obsolete. All tne political tendencies of 
Within thity ve of Europe ** hostile to them. 

1 years, perhaps twenty years, per- 
haps within ten years, dinestablishment must Hol. 
low, but the time is not ripe yet. He wanted those 
gentlemen to consider a little the meaning of the 
12 position which they themselves assumed. 

t —— to him that it was one of the most 
mischievous characteristics of any politics that so 
large a number of those who affected to lead the 
political life of the nation should shrink from 
attempting the great reforms which were admitted 
to be expedient, and just, and necessary, and inevit- 
able, until some great catastrophe came which 
rendered further delay impossible. 
seem to him that this policy was worthy of states- 
men, or that it was friendly to the stability of the 
institutions of the land. (Hear, hear.) And in the 
name of the adberents of that great ecclesiastical 
institution, the claims and position of which they 
were met that night to discuss, he entered a very 
serious protest against the adoption of this policy of 
delay. He could sympathise with those whose 
imaginations were filled with the historic glories of 
the Church of England. He could understand with 
what sadness of heart they looked upon the pos- 
sibility of the dissolution of the ancient relations 
between their Church and the State, and he thought 
the politicians to whom he had alluded ought not 
to wait to settle this great controversy in a time of 
national diversity, confusion, and dismay. (Cheers. ) 
It ought to be settled with calm deliberation, with 
dignity, under conditions of the national life that 
should render it possible to us to be just to the 
institution which should cease to exist, and that 
should enable us to pay due regard to the senti- 
ments of those who could not look upon its over- 
throw without the keenest distress. (Cheers.) Let 
them remember that the settlement of this contro- 
verey involved the determination of many intricate 
and most complicate questions. It involved the 

ition of apparently conflicting rights, and it 
involved the just disposal of vast masses of 
property; and if the question was to be 
/settled wisely and well, in a way that 
should satisfy the nation and permanently satisfy 
the adherents of the English Church, they ought 
not to wait for a time of tumult and storm, when 
it would be impossible to postpone this question 

2 longer. They ought to give their best thoughts 
and their most strenuous efforts to it in times of 
national tranquillity and peace. (Cheers.) There 
were many reasons of another kind against this 
policy of delay, If, as the gentleman to whom he 

ad been A believed, it was certain that in 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years the Establishment 
must come to an end, bes he asked why they were 
willing to consent to the waste of strength in 
carrying on this controversy which was absolutely 
inevitable till the controversy was over. Bishops 
gave considerable space in their charges to this 
question, Deans could never leave it alone. A 


number of the clérgy were perpetually writing | kind 


la 
4 speaking about it. Laymen came forward 
courageously and zealously on Church defence 
tforms in order to discuss it. On the side of the 
iberationists there was also a large expenditure of 
strength in the struggle. They could not imagine 
that it was a pleasant thing for him to leave his 
books and his 3 work in his own church in order 
lio platforms like that in order to 
addrees night after night vast assemblies like that. 
Only the pressure of convictions which in his con- 
science he could not resist constrained him to 
forsake the work in which he had his deepest joy in 
order to do work of the kind he was doing. If the 
Establishment was to come to an end in ten or 
twenty years, why should there be this protracted 
waste of strength in fighting the battle? There 
was another reason for ending the controversy. On 
both sides—on the side of Church defence and on 
the side of the Liberation movement—there were 
many men who were able to rise above the storm 
of political and ecclesiastical conflict, and keep their 
heads calm, and to observe in the controversy all 
the obligations of justice, of honour, and of Chris- 
tian charity. But this controversy was of a kind 
that stirred the passions of men very deeply. 
Large numbers of men on both sides were unable 
to exercise this self-restraint. So long as this con- 
troversy lasted on the Liberal side there was likely 
to continue coarse and violent abuse of the clergy. 
Their defence of the Establishment would be 
ascribed by some s ers to the meanest and 
basest motives; their religious opinions would be 
misrepresented ; their religious practices scoffed at ; 
their religious work unjustly depreciated. How. 
ever much they might deplore speeches of the kind 
to which he was referring, and although the Libera- 
tion Society itself would, he was sure, refuse to 
sanction such speeches on the part of its acknow- 
ledged agents, many who took part in this strugg 


e 
were sure to be guilty of the excesses which he 


ted | had just condemned. On the other side there would 


be equal violence and equal coarseness, slanders as 
reckless, and calumnies as malignant. The course 


that Liberationi:ts were taking would be attributed 
to the inspiration of the basest passions, They 
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| should be charged with recommending to the coun- 


try a policy of spoliation and sacril They 
should EA as infidels and atheists. Envy, 
wrath, malice, and all uncharitableness were 
to continue until this controversy was ended, and 
if it was going to end in favour of liberation, in 
the interests of peace, good neighbourli and 
Christian charity, he said let it end at once. 
was another aspect of the subject. If the Esta- 
blishment was to come to an end within the next 
quarter of a century certainly, and perhaps earlier, 
why should the time of Parliament be any longer 
. in determining ecclesiastical questions 
which would have to be determined over again by 
Churchmen themselves as soon as their Church was 
free? It was very certain that the ecclesiastical 
establishment had a stormy time before it. That 
2 party which sprang into existence more than 
orty years ago—the party which professed the 
principles which were advocated and illastrated 
with so much learning, and eloquence, and genius in 
the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times” — numbered according to 
its own account at least 2,000 of the clergy, reckon- 
ing only its most advanced men. These men had 
reat en Many of them had considerable 
ability and learning. Many of them were young, 
and had all the ardour and passion of youth, and 
depend upon it they did not mean to be put down. 
Suppose that the appeal now before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council went against Mr. 
Ridsdale, and it was declared to be illegal to wear 
what were called sacriticial vestments, and for the 
celebrant in the Holy Communion to turn his back 
upon the people and his face to the altar, and to 
use wafer bread in that sacred service ; and sup- 
pose that Lord Penzance’s jadgment in the Hatcham 
case was also affirmed by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and the ition of the 
Ritualistic clergy in the Church of England made 
untenable, did they imagine that they would sub- 
mit to the authority of those oourts of law? There 
would be perpetual agitation in order to secure a 
change in the judgment, or in the law upon which 
the N was founded, and the only authority 
to which they could appeal was that House in 
which the Chairman had the honour to sit. If a 
bill was to be brought into the House of Commons 
in order to legalise the vestments and the eastward 
position, and to legalise the use of wafer-bread io 
the sacrament, and the ory ie water with the 
wine in the chalice, he could hardly ate 
Mr. Cross upon the distiaction which Bolton had 
conferred upon him. (Laughter, and ‘* Hear, 
hear.”) But suppose the decision went the other 
way, and suppose that the Ritualistic tion is 
sanctioned by the authority of the Judicial Com- 
mittee—sup it should be declared that the 
service whic 8 indefinitely near to the 
services of the Church of Rome is legal in the Esta - 
blishment of this country, was there likely to be 
peace then? Why, the ee scenes that were 
witnessed at Hatcham a few weeks ago, when a 
mob insulted those who were worshipping God, 
mistakenly, indeed, in his judgment, but accordio 
to their own consciences, are likely to be re 
iu other and more violent forms over, 
They had not forgotten the excitement with which. 
—. ouse 1 Mgr tere carried the 8 beam 
ation a few sessions er 

down Ritualism, and if after that bill Ritualiem 
in the Church was surrounded by new and earners 
legal defences they would have excitement of 

ind in the House over and over again in an 
intenser form, Whatever else might be doubtful 
in relation to the public spirit of this country, this 
remained certain, that the old hatred of Romanism 
which had been strongest and most intense in the 
proudest periods of our national history only 
slumbered, and had only to be spoken to in order 
to be called from its sleep, and to manifest once 
more the same irresistible energy it had manifested 
in centuries gone by.— Mr. Dale. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND DISESTABLISHMENT, 


It seemed to him that just now the Liberal 
party was almost as heterogeneous none as the 
ecclesiastical Establishment was doctrinally and 
ecclesiastically. Talk about definition of eccle- 
siastical Establishment! He should like somebody 
to give a definition of the Liberal y just now, 
What was it going todo? But per the Liberal 
party might approximate to something like agree. 
ment on the question of the extension of the 
franchise to the agricultural labourere. He believed 
that that question was one uf immense political 
magnitude and significance. (Hear, hear.) It was 
very certaia that the isation of the agricultural 
labourers was rapidly extending from county to 
county, and its strength consolidating year by year. ; 
They did not hear much about it, because alk 

news 


organisations were not able to gather 
— in towns where there were dail 
apers, and where their 

* reported, It seemed to 
ought to ask what was likely to ha if a grea 
section of the people organised — 

political purposes, while the country still refused 
to grant them the power to express their convic- 
tious on national affairs. He was bound to 
that if the Liberal leaders made the extension 
the franchise the great issue at the next 
election he personally should be to see the 
question of disestablishment 1 in order 
that the extension of the franc might be 
carried. (Hear, hear.) There was a 
reason for calling the labourers in before the 
question was thoroughly determined. They 


were continually told that the Church had the 
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strongest claim on the nation, because of the 
eminent services it had rendered to the rural 
districts of the country. Well, let them have the 
agricultural labourers in, and hear their judgment 
upon it. Give Joseph Arch a chance of carrying a 
county, and if he went to the House of Commons as 
a county member, nting the labourers, they 
would hear ress is lips what they thought the 
Establishment liad donefor them. (Cheers.) What 
struck him as 3 remarkable was this, that 
while on all Church Defence platforms they were 
y told the Church bad rendered such 
immense services to the agricultural labourers, he 
never found those 18 who were prominent 
cr. 
: at the agricult abourer shou ve 

a vote. (Hear, hear.) How was it the defenders 
ef the Church did not call in their friends? The 
time of trouble was coming ; why did they not ask 
that those who ought to be the most loyal sup- 
porters of an institation they were anxious to defend 
should add their to the forces by which in 
the time of trial the Church was to be protected ? 
(Hear, hear.) Whether the Church defenders 
wanted the agricultural labourers. or not, he was 
anxious they should have the franchise, whatever 
= x their opinion on the juestion of disesta- 
t. (Hear.) The question was s0 grave, 

itude, that the 


one of such immense m 


3 great man 
and farmers of the counties, but the labourers, 
above all men in England, should have a voice in 
settling this great controversy. (Cheers. )—Mr. Dale. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


In December the Liberation Society held about 
a hundred meetings, andin January nearly seventy. 
Our columns this week will indicate that these 
meetings have not by any means exhausted the 
organisiog power of the society. The meetings at 
Bolton have produced, we believe, an ardent and 
énthusiastic feeling throughout Lancashire. They 
were well reported in the Bolton papers and in the 
Manchester Examiner; Mr. Fisher’s debate at 
Royston attracted the attention and attendance of 
people for miles around, while, as we under- 
stan’, it produced the proper and expected effect 
on the audience generally, in favour of disestablish- 
ment, Archdeacon Emery, who occupied the chair, 
paid a high compliment to Mr. Fisher, and said he 
had given him something to think of. The Con- 
ference at Chelsea was the best of the recent Metro- 
politan Conferences. These meetings are intended 
to organise the metropolitan friends of disesta- 
blishment and secure a proper result at the next 
General Election. The Tooth case has furnished 
many apt illustrations of the Church Establish- 
ment system, of which lecturersin all parts of the 
‘country are taking advantage. Dr. Hutton, in 
Seotland, has done able service, and has, we believe, 
found an almost unanimous feeling in favour of 
disestablishment. 


THE GREAT MEETING AT BOLTON. 

In our last number we were able briefly to cha- 
racterise this remarkable meeting. It was held in 
the Temperance Hall, which has an accommodation 
of somé 3,000 persons. That place was soon 
crowded on Tuesday night, and the large number 
of persons unable to obtain admission held a second 
meeting in the Co-operative Hall. The Bolton 
Evening Guardian, which reports the proceedings 
to the extent of twelve columns, says that there 
has been no such interest exhibited on any ques- 
tion in Bolton since the days of the free-trade agi- 
tation. The arrangements, which were very com- 
plete, were carried out with untiring energy under 


the auspices of the Rev. G. S. Ordich, of Little 


Lever. Admission was by ticket, and a great many 
ladies were present. One or two special trains to 
and from Bolton were run in connection with the 
demonstration. From Darwen, Little Lever, Farn- 
worth, Westhoughton, Wigan, and the surrounding 
villages, large numbers of visitors arrived, and the 
assembly comprised a greater number of residents 
in the district than has ever been assembled within 
the Temperance Hall in the town. There was a 
strong force of police present, but their services 
were not required. On the platform there was a 
great array of ministers of all denominations from 
the town and district around. 

Mr, Cross, M.P. for the borough, occupied the 
chair, and was received with much enthusiasm. 
His s wes very brief, referring chiefly to the 
magnitude of the subject, and pointing out that the 
question was not whether the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Anglican Churches are true or not, but 
whether the eee establishment by Parlia 
ment of any set of doctrines was not a detriment to 
the nation. (Cheers.) At the close of ‘his re- 

a telegram was read from Mr. Hugh Mason to 
‘this effect :—** beyond explanation that I am 
en prevented by public work from coming to 


your glorious meeting to-night, which will emanci- 


_ P ned borongh.” (Lond cheers and laughter.) 
r. J. G. B. A., then addressed the meet - 
ing at some length, and with much animation, and 
was followed by Mr. R. W. Dale, M. A. Both 
speeches produced a marked effect, and we have 
e extracts in another column. At the 
. Dale’s address, a vote of thanks to the 
deputation was moved by Mr. T. H. Winder, who 
said that when asked to speak he felt a good deal 
of timidity, of which, after the speeches he had heard, 
he was now ashamed, and he hoped they would 
all feel a stronger determination to carry on their 
great work. r. J. P. Thomasson, in seconding 
the motion, said he attached great importance to 
the disendowment question, which ought to be 
solved in the interests of the entire nation, and not 
of a section of the people. The resolution having 
been carried with acclamation, Mr. Dale moved a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, and congratulated 
that great constituency on I Mr. Cross for one 
of its members. (Hear, hear.) Perhaps his friend 
Mr. Rogers would allow him to use a story he had 
heard him use before. He heard him say once that 


Ro who was very cordially cheered, followe: 
and in the course of his 1 u upon Non“ 
conformists the necessity of organisation with a 
view to promote the cause of disestablishment. A 
vote of thanks to the chairman, moved by Mr. 
Barnes and seconded by the Rev. J. M‘Dougall, 
brought the proceedings to a close. 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION AT ROYSTON, 


In accordance with arrangements made some time 
since, Mr. John Fisher, the organising secretary of 
the Liberation Society, held on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of the week before last at Royston a debate 
„ two subjects relating to the Established 
Church question, with the Rev. I. O. Powell, vicar 
of Whaddon, who had challenged him to the dis- 
cussion, The Ven. Archdeacon Emery was chosen 
chairman, and the debate lasted throngh two even- 
ings. On the first Ager the subject was, Is 
the Union of Church and State Scriptural or Un- 
scriptural?” on the second, Is the Union of 
Church and State good to both or injurious to 


an Irishman told a friend of his that he knew of , both?“ The debates were held in the Institute, 


something better than a glass of Whisky. What!“ 
said Pat. Why, two, of course,” said his friend. 
(Loud laughter.) He would leave the * 
to Mr. Cross. (Laughter, and cheers.) Mr. Rogers, 
in reply, said his friend had taken the whisky out 
of his mouth, (Loud laughter.) But he was now 
a rather zealous advocate of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. (Laughter.) Remarking that the other 
eT hh been addressed by his old and tried 
friend Mr. Barnes, he asked why some one like Mr. 
Barnes should not be sent by Bolton to stand side by 
side with Mr. Cross, who had led the borough out 
of the slough of reaction. (Cheers.) In respond- 
ing, the Chairman eulogised the noble addresses to 
which they had listened, which treated disestablish- 
ment as a national and great political question. It 
had also been treated in the interests of the Church 
itself; and if the Establishment fell, as fall it 
certainly must some day—(Hear, hear)—there was 
no reason to believe that the Church would lose 
one iota of the respect which it deserved and in 
which it was held by the people in this kingdom. 
ign 1 

any hundreds were present at the overflow“ 
meeting, which was held in the Co-operative Hall, 
and that building was also crowded. Mr. R. S. 
Ashton, J.P., B.A., presided, and the meeting was 
addressed by Mr. T. H. Winder, Mr. Thos. Barnes, 
J. P., the Rev. J. M‘Dougall (Darwen); and the 
Rev. J. G. Rogers addressed the meeting in sup- 
port of a resolution identical with that adopted at 
the meeting in the Temperance Hall, which was to 
the following effect :— 

That this meeting desires to express its opinion that 
an tronage or privilege given by the State to any 
rel 1— community is injurious to social union and to 
the growth of national life. 

The Chairman described in graphic terms the 
condition of parties inside the Church, and amid 
cheers expressed the hope that Mr, Barnes, their 
late member, would, ere long, be induced to come 
forward again as a candidate. Mr. Winder, in 
poneg resolution, said he would like to see 
disestablishment a plank in the Liberal platform of 
their borough—being the most momentous question 
unsettled, If there was any question of more im- 

rtance which the Liberal party should take u 

ore it, let the people know what it was, an 
settle it. (Hear, hear.) But, in his opinion, there 
was no question which had ever come before the 
people of this country so transcendently important 
as the one now under consideration. His own 
Opinion was that the State-Church had been at the 
root of many troubles, and that as Reformers they 
had had to contend with an Establishment which had 
been and which was to the present day a political 
organisation as well as a religious institution. 
(Hear, hear.) He believed disestablishment would 
tend to break up that political power, and, at the 
same time, it would do the Church, as a religious 

wer, a very good deal of good. N Mr. 
Thomae Barnes, who was received with much enthu- 
siasm, dealt with the argumentative part of the sub- 
ject with oor temper and weight. He said 
it should be distinctly understood that the advocates 
of disestablishment made no attack upon the 
character, or professions, or opinions, or an 
else , with the clergy or the Church itself. 
But he maintained that the establishment of a 
22 4 by 4 pe laced K. „K. 

0 e land in an ad van us position 
to the Juaad vantage of the other classes. (Hear, 
hear.) And when they considered that the Esta- 
blished Church of England did not comprise the 
whole, nor even half, of the inhabitants of the 
vountry, it was the more glaring that, a section of 
the population should be selected and patronised 
by the Government, and placed in an advantageous 
position over their fellow men. He believed that 
the clergy of the Church of Englend were as humane, 
as good men, and as full of good sentiments and 
morality as other men, (Hear, ony But they 
had been placed, as in an Established Church, in a 

ition which had led them to act as they had acted. 

f the Church were separated from the State, and if 
the people could zee the clergy placed on the same 
level as ministers of other denominations, he 
believed they would be found coming forward much 
oftener than now working in causes ha for 
their objects the progress of the people and of the 


nation. 

The Rev. J. M‘Dougall followed in an able and 
racy speech, in which he made some humorous 
allusions to Mr. Berger, his old opponent, Mr. 


which was crowded with persons from all parts of 
the surrounding neighbourhood, including a large 
gathering of both Established and Nonconformist 
ministers, and the Royston Crow devotes nine 
columns to a report of it, which, after all, is evi- 
dently very abbreviated. | 

It would be doing injustice to the debaters to 
summarise what is only a summary, and we there- 
fore will not attempt to give a précis of the 
arguments. The Chairman opened the proceedings 
with dignity, and, indeed, as we understand, the 
Archdeacon’s conduct all through was characterise1 
by great impartiality and courtesy. He first called 
upon the meeting to engage in prayer, after which 
he gave a brief opening address, in the course of 
which he remarked that while his own mind was 
made up, still he trusted that while life lasted he 
should ever be ready to listen to reason.” Having 
next stated the conditions of debate, he called upon 
the Rev. I. O. Powell to take the affirmative of the 
question, That the union of the Church and State 
is Soriptural.“ Mr. Powell was warmly received by 
his friends, He adopted, at the beginning, the 
old line of the Old Testament argument, imparting, 
so far as we can judge from the rt, no new 
aspect to it. Mr. Fisher, on rejoining, was also 
greeted with loud cheers, He began by referring 
to the excellent taste of the Chairman’s address, 
and to the audience, which was everything that a 
candid debater could require, and proceeded with 
the argument that the union of Church and State 
was unscriptural, making several points, One had 
reference to the conge d’elire. At the close of the 
speech, the Chairman said that Mr. Fisher had 

rown out some hard nuts to crack, and if it had 
not been out of order un his part he should have 
tried to crack even that nut, the conge d’elire.” 
Mr. Powell rejoined, and Mr. Fisher again replied 
to him—each occupying twenty minutes. The next 
speeches occupied a quarter-of-an-hour each, and 
ended the debate for that evening. The Chairman 
made one or two remarks in conclusion, and thanked 
the audience for their courtesy. 

On the next night there was again a large and 
mixed audience, who received the debaters with 
every mark of appreciation. After prayer and some 
introductury observations, the Chairman called u 
Mr. Fisher to open the discussion as to r 
the union of Church and State was injurious or not 
to both. Mr. Fisher held that it was injuri 
His line of argument wes very comprehensive, and 
was lit up with illustrations drawn from a variety 
of sources. He was cheered 4 1 during the 
delivery of his address. Mr. ell replied, but 
could not get through in time, and therefore 
for more, which the Chairman, amidst laughter and 
applause, declined to give him. Mr. Fisher then 
made his second speech, and was replied to ; a third 
followed, and Mr. Powell made the last. The 
Chairman then rose, and said his task of the 
last two evenings had been somewhat trying. 
He did not dis with the criticisms of Mr. 
Fisher about the Established Church, and was not 
sorry he had been brought face to face with him 
(Mr. Fisher) to hear -tem y the dark 
parts of the Church he loved. He had said before 
that he did not seek his position as Chairman of 
the discussion, but on being requested by Mr. 
Powell, a clergyman in his archdeaconry, who, he 
believed, was a devoted servant of Christ, he felt 
he could not refuse to take the chair. (Hear.) 
He did not think sufficient had been said about 
the question, but the time would not permit. 
He supposed that all present were going away with 
an opinion, though they might differ in many cases. 
He requested them to pray earnestly to the Divine 
Spirit to guide them aright in these things. (Cheers 
and applause.) Mr. Fisher rose with great pleasure 
to propose a vote of thanks to the worthy — 
man who had kindly taken the chair at the discus- 
sion. He must say that to the tact and kindly 
feeling displayed by the Chairman the success of the 
meeting was attributed. (Applause.) Mr. Powell. 
rose with great pleasure to second the vote of 
thanks proposed by Mr. Fisher, who, by-the-bye, 
had for once spoken well. He the (speaker) had 
„ r one in the room, and on 
the whole he 9 ey were a very contented 
lot. He concluded by saying it was rar good of 
the Chairman to attend. (Applause.) The resolu- 
tion was then put to the 4 and oarried with 
acclamation. The Chairman on caine thanked them 
very much for the vote of thanks they had accorded 
to him, and for their courtesy to him. He hoped 
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they would think well over what they bad heard. 
Applause.) 


MR. FISHER IN NORFOLK. 


After leaving Hertfordshire, Mr. Fisher went to 
Norfolk, where, last week, he delivered five ad- 
dresses, all of which have been well attended. The 
first was at Attleborough, on Monday night, where 
he lectured in the Corn Hall on The Union of 
Church and State Injurious to Both.” Mr. Joseph 
Potter occupied the chair, and he was well sup- 
ported by the leading Dissenters of the district. 
A hearty vote of thanks, and a request for another 
lecture concluded the proceedings. 

FaKENHAM.—On Tuesday Mr. Fisher lectured in 
the Curn Hall of this town. The Rev. Mr. 
Tarbotton was in the chair, and the room was well 
filled. It was in every way a good meeting. 

Diss.—On Wednesday Mr. Fisher lectured in the 
Cora Hall, and the Diss Chronicle gives a i | good 
report of the lecture. The hall was well filled. Mr 
F. Aldrild occupied the chair. At the close of the 
lecture Mr. Fisher replied to questions put by Mr. 
Ranson and the Rey. J. Robinson, and a disesta- 
blishment resolution was carried, with only a dozen 
dissentients. After the lecture some of the friends’ 
of the society met together in the magistrates’ room, 
and appointed astrong committee. They expressed 
their intention of carrying on the work with vigour. 

Nonwien —On Thursday Mr. Fisher lectured in 
the large room of the Free Library, when also he 
had a good audience; Mr. J. D. Smith occupied 
the chair. The subject was Ritualism, which 
Mr. Fisher treated with both cleartness and effect. 
At the close the following proceeding took place— 
we quote from the Hastern Daily Press 

A gentleman, a former churchwarden of St. Lawrence, 
said that as a Conservative and a Ritualist, he joined 
heartily in wishing for disestablishment. He contended 
the lecturer was wrong in saying the High-Church 
movement was a clerical movement; and in support of 
this he mentioned the large number of working men’s 
associations in existence, and also the large congrega- 
tions which assembled while the Rev. E. A. Hillyard 
instituted Ritualistic services in Norwich. Mr. Tooth, 
to whom he: ascribed all bonour, was backed up by a 
large number of people; whereas, three men were the 
cause of bringing all this persecution about, He con- 
tended that the Prayer-book used the term Priest,” 
and the High Churchmen only carried out the Prayer 
book. Alluding to the Public Worship Act, he said 
Lord Beaconsfield had never made a greater mistake 
than he did in giving the Ritualists sueh a slap in the 
face; and he had got something in return, for some of 
the seats which the Conservatives had lost had gone 
over to the Liberals, because of the inactivity of the 
Ritualists. (Hear, hear.) At the last Norwich election 
he refrained from voting fur the Conservative candidate, 
and that would be bis line of conduct, At any rate till 
Lord Beaconsfield apologised for what he bad done. 
He believed Parliament had no right to legislate fur 
the Church of England. (Cheers.) In conclusion, he 
expressed his agreeable surprise at the fairness the 
lecturer had given his views; and he begged to move 
a hearty vote of thanks to him. (Cheers.) 

Another gentleman present came forward and said 

that as a Ritualist he advocated disestablishment. 
(Cheers.) He said it was only the Low Churchmen 
that feared disestablishment, and not the Ritualists. 
In referring to the confession and absolution, he con- 
tended that both were taught by the Prayer Book, and 
therefore to persecute a priest for obeying the Prayer 
Book was unjust and unrighteous. He seconded the 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, which his friend had 
moved. 
The. Chairman said those who differed from the 
lecturer had conducted themselves in a most gen- 
tlemanly and fair manner, and he rejoiced that 
they had come forward in a manly way to state 
their views and thank the lecturer. The motion 
on being put to the mecting was carried amidst 
applause, The Lecturer, in reply, said he had 
attended ye | meetings, but he had never before 
had a vote of thanks proposed and seconded by 
Churchmen. When Churchmen could come for- 
ward and endorse the views of a Liberationist 
lecturer they might come to the conclusion that 
they were not far off a settlement of the question. 
(Cheers.) In conclusion he said he bad never-seen 
anything more encouraging than the character of 
this meeting. A vote of thanks to the Chairman 
closed the proceedings. 

YarmMouTH.—On Friday evening Mr. Fisher 
lectured in the Corn Hall on ‘‘The Right of the 
Nation to deal with her Ecclesiastical Endowments.” 
The mayor had refused the use of the Town Hall, 
though last year it was lent for the purposes of a 
Church Defence Lecture. The result was that a 


much company tban the Town Hall would 
have held met together in the capacious Corn Hall. 
Mr. Palgrave. Brown, presided, and made an 


excellent opening speech. Mr. Fisher’s lecture 
was well received, and he and the Chairman were 
cordially thanked for their services. 
These lectures were arranged for by Mr. Foad, 
the sow appointed county agent of the Liberation 
ociety. 


CONFERENCE AT CHELSEA. 
On Tuesday, the 30th of Jan. a conference of 
friends of disestablishment in the borough 
of Chelsea was held in the Prince’s-gate Hotel, 
South Kensington, for the purpose of forming 
a borough council to act in concert with the 
Executive ‘Committee of the Liberation Society. 
There was a good attendance, representing all sec- 
tions of the disestablishment party. Amongst those 
prevent were Mr. E. Spicer, Mr. J. W. Taylor, the 
ev. S. Green, Mr. . Knight, the Rev, R. H. 
Roberts, Mr. W. Jones, Mr. — Wells, Mr. E. 


T. Beach, the Rev. R. Macbeth, Mr. J. T. 
2 the Rev. J. 8. Russell, Mr. J. Heard, 
Mr. J. F. B. Firth, and Mr. Carvell Williams, The 
chair was taken by Mr. H. Richard, M.P., who 
opened the meeting with an earnest and impressive 
ess. Letters were then read from Mr. James 
Heywood, F. R. S., Mr. Heary Wright, Mr. W. 
Shaen, and others, expressing regret at bei 
unable to attend, and expressing approva 
of the object of the conference. Mr. Car- 
vell Williams briefly referred to the present 
position of the disestablishment movement, and 
inted out the necessity for local organisation 
in the metropolitan boroughs, explaining at the 
same time the work which would devolve upon the 
proposed council. Mr. J. F. B. Firth next ke, 
referring to local ecclesiastical matters, and the 
t gain to the cause of disestablishment which 
ad resulted from the action of the clergy in the 
recent school board contest. A general discussion 
then followed on the proposal to establish a borough 
council, in the course of which frequent reference 
was made to Mr. Lamport, the gentleman selected 
to be the second Liberal candidate at the next 
general election ; and it was stated that he had been 
selected on the distinct understanding that he would 
vote for disestablishment. The formation of the 
proposed council was heartily approved, and was 


the proceedings. Similar conferences in West- 
minster, Hackney, and other metropolitan boroughs 


of the present month. 


ROTHERHITHE,—An audience of about 250 as- 
sembled at Mildway-place Sunday-school, Rother- 
hithe, on Wednesday evening, 24th inst., the Rev. 
A. E. Harbord in the chair. Mr. J. M. Camp, 


and a-half with eloquence and such effect that. the 
Church Defence agents, who were present to offer 
opposition, had not a word to say. A resolution 


moved an 
nays. Subject — ‘‘ Disestablishment : 
means, and why we wish it!“ 


address on Disestablishment Practical! 
sidered in the Lecture Hall, Chase Side, 


the chair. 


sion of its approval of the lecture. J. Abbiss, 
J.P., mov 
cordial vote of thanks, the latter 


lecture at great length, and has 
subject advocating disestablishment. 


Mr J. Hales in the chair. There was a 


Defence Association, © was 


— for a telli 


cl a most excellent meeting. 


MR. GORDON’S MEETINGS, 


rance 
Mr. Harlech was in the chair. 


tion was present, whi 
spirit. Mr. Reed replied for fif 
1 stretch of courtesy being given to him. 


enthusiasm of friends, and emphatic resolution, 

was carried by a large majority. 

ing, Mr. Gordon was at the 
astor, the Rev. Mr. Howe, p 

received with great interest. 
Gotcar.—On Friday night Mr. Wm. Hirst pre- 


points were received with great enthusiasm. 


to Somerset and Hants. 


THE MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Asrox. — On Monday, Janu 22, Mr. G. 
Hastings delivered his lecture on Palissy, 
the Huguenot Potter,” in Park-road Chapel, in con- 
Tous, thepeston proaditg, “Ths e dwelt on 

oms, . iding. e lecturer dwelt on 
the qualities of patient — self-denial, and 
energy, displayed by Palissey both as potter and 


agreed upon by a unanimous vote, when a cordial 
vote of thanks to the chairman followed and closed 


are being arranged for, and will be held in the course 


agent of the Liberation Society, spoke for an hour 


in harmony with the object of the meeting was 
seconded, and carried with only two 
What it 


ENFIELD.—Mr. J. Carvell Williams Er an 

n- 
tield, 
on Tuesday, the 23rd inst., Mr. A. G. Kitching in 
There was a large and most respectable 
audience, which gave frequent and marked — oon 


„ and the Rev. H. S. Toms seconded a 
gentleman de- 
claring that one of the leading Churchmen of the 
parish, and a staunch Conservative, had told him 
that if Mr. Gladstone would only anfurl the flag of 
disestablishment, he would not only vote, but work 
heart and soul to promote his return to power. 
The local Observ-r—a Church paper—reports the 
a leader on the 


PADDINGTON.—On Thursday last, the 25th, Mr. 
G. Kearley delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Disestablish- 
ment” in the schoolroom of Paddington —— 


enthusiastic audience, and Mr. Reed, of the Church 
present, and greatly 
helped the object of the meeting by some mala- 
droit criticisms of the lecture, which provoked the 
scornful laughter of the audience, and gave oppor- 
reply. Cordial votes of thanks 


FINEDON, NEAR WELLINGBOROUGH.—On Monday 
evening week Mr. Gordon lectured in the Tempe- 
all, and had good and responsive hearing. 


PETERBOROUGH.—Tuesday, in the Wentworth 
Hall here, Mr. Conne Roberts took the chair for 
a er a. was 1 full gen 2 on * 
whole, earing for the lecture, although o . 
: 8 Mr. Gordon a) Peich 
minutes, an un- 


r. Gordon's rejoinder was often interrupted, but 
crushed up point after point. There was great 


moved by Rev. Dr. Dawson, Wesleyan superinten- 
dent, and seconded by the Rev. Mr. Murray, which 


RoaDE, NEAR BLISwORTH.—On Wednesday even- 
Baptist School, the 
malting. It was a 

ull meeting, several hearty friends over from Blis- 
worth, despite the incessant rain. The lecture was 


sided here for Mr. Gordon. It was a reply lecture 
to Mr. Berger's reply to Mr. Gordon's late lecture 
in Golcar, and intense interest was excited. The 
hall was crammed to suffocation, and Mr. Gordon’s 


This week Mr. Gordon is in Wiltshire, and thence 


| 


— — 


reformer, and u upon the the 
2 privilege o Tei Lave Hege be 
—e which led Paliasy to suffer for consetience’ 
sake. 


_Ewi1as HAROID.—Mr. G. Hastings visited this 
sea on Tuesday, Jan. 23, and lectured in the 
Baptist Chapel, on Rationslism, Ritualism, and 
Romanism ; how tbey are fostered.” 


There was a 


goodly company present, several coming in from 
bee uring s. Rev. T. . occupied 
e chair, 


SKENFORTH.—Toa well-constituted audience Mr. 
Hastings repeated the same lecture in Norton 
Baptist Chapel, on Wednesday, 24th inst. In 
spite of weather and roads many walked 
several miles to attend. 

Garway.—-Mr. G. Hastings lectured in the 
Baptist Chapel: here, on Thursday, Jau. 25, on 
“ Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot Potter,” to a 
gratified — 41 

Oncor.— The Baptist Chapel in this Hereford. 
shire village on Friday evening, Jan. 26, had, it is 
estimated, the largest number of persons within 
its walls that had ever been brought together in 
the neighbourhood before, the occasion being a 
lecture on Church and State,” by Mr. G. 
Hasti agent of the Liberation Society. The 
crowded state of the chapel seemed to give zest to 
the subject, and energy of thought and expression 
to the lecturer, who spoke with great freedom for an 
hour and a-half. The Rev. Mr. Parsons, vicar of 
Dewchurch, spoke in opposition, which only served 
still 8 to help Mr. — in scoring in 72 
poin e meeting gave a hearty approval o 
society's principles, the Rev. J. Williams presided. 
Some scores were unable to obtain entrance, and 
stood NI The society’s tracts were gladly 
received. 


NEwTon, NEAR Wispeacn.—On Tuesday even- 
ing last the Rev. J. H. Lummis visited this place, 
and delivered a lecture on the Struggles af Non- 


conformity—past and present,” to a fair audience. 
Vote of thanks. New — 

ELM, NEAR Wispeacnh — An in meeting 
was held here on Friday evening last, when Mr. 


Lummis delivered a lecture w was n 
well received. The Rev. W. M. Batterbee ale 
spoke. Mr. Lummis was requested to revisit the 
slece ob: an cathy:duty: ob 'amdeeuiah ad Sean 
grievances much attention is now given to the ques- 
tion of religious equality. 
tna toon bak oat 0 agg here hy 
e Town on Fri even on The Right 
5 the Nation to deal with her Foclesisatical fn. 
owments,”’ 


slightest interru „and ‘the applause was load 
and frequent. After the lecture, Mr. Reed, of the 
Church Defence Association, addressed the meeting. 


and it was with difficulty that he con his 
remarks. Mr. Fisher essayed to reply, but he was 
pe ye sagen heard. — 6 broke up at 
a late hour. Py. 


SILVERDALE, RDSHIRE. —- On 


STAFFORDSE 
Rev. J. 8. James lecta 


onday, 
to an 


Jan. 29, the 
interested y in this mining vi on 
The Pilgrim era.” Mr. Vi i and 


cordial votes of thanks followed the lecture. 
Urroxetrer.—SrarrorpsHire. — The Rev. J. 


Scott James has lectured in the Town oe 8 
respectable audience. The Rev. Dorral Lee took 
the chair, and in a brie b himself 
an ardent supporter of the Liberation Society and 
ita principles. Mr. Midland agent, also 

e, and alladed to the vicar ha sent a 


person to take notes, threatening that he would 
afterwards expose the promoters of the meeting. 


WAKEFIELD.—The Rev. Charles Williams, of 
Accrington, gave an address in the Music Saloon, on 
Tuesday evening of last week, on The State versus 
the i The meeting was very areely 
attended. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Brace, J.P. This being the annual meeting of the 
Wakefield Auxiliary of the Liberation Society, : 
committee and officers for the ensuing year Were 
chosen. Mr. Williame's address was vigoroys and 

ted, and was received with 
he close the meeting was 


t At 
Mr. J. 
Briggs, J. P., and the Rev. J. 8. — 


Dr. Hurron’s Mrrrinds 1s Scortanp.—The 


A Nove. Sicut at Worxsor.—A inte- 
resting scene took place ata Liberation meating held 
at 8 Notte, on last, Feb. 3. 
The Rev. es Browne, B.A., deli a lecture, 
which was well received. At the conclusion of the 
lecture the incumbent of St. John’s, Worksop, 

wnes views. A resolution was 


Mr. 
en ee the Liberation Society 


by the Rev. T. E. Moore ( ); this was 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Fes. 7, 1877. 


same platform and the same 
eee 
eave e ndepen- 
dent that there was quite a scene in St. John’s Church 
on Sunday evening. Mr. Hamel before com i 
Lr denied the imputation that he preac 
f doctrine, and after the sermon Mr. Dobree 
repeated the charge from the chancel. The former 
walked out of the church, and the congregation 
tired disgusted. 


LORD MINTO ON DISESTABLISHMENT IN 
3 SCOTLAND. 
The following letter has been addressed by Lord 
Minto to the Right Hon. W. P. Adam, M.P. :— 
, Jan. 22, 1877. 
M Adam, —I have read with interest those 
portions of your recent speeches to your constituents, 
that refer to the are of disestablishment in Scot- 
land. Whatever falls from you on that subject is not 
only valuable in itself, but may be regarded more or 
leas justly as being indicative of the course which may 
hereafter be followed by the Liberal party; and 1 
therefore wish to show in a few words why the passive 
and expectant policy recommended requires, in my 
opinion, to be supplemented by more active prepara- 
tions for coming changes. You recommend, very judi- 
ciously, to the Liberal Association of Fife that disesta- 
blishment should not be made what is called a testing 
question for candidates at elections; you think that the 
question will work itself to the front in its own good 
time, that it has ripened even in the last two 
and will continue to ripen progressively till at length it 
will become expedient to deal with it seriously in Parlia- 
ment—a consummation to which you yourself, and 
others whose speeches I have read, evilently look 
forward with hope and satisfaction. It is acldom, I 
think, that electors act wisely in seeking to im 
upon a candidate who is at all worthy of a seat in a 
deliberative assembly explicit teste, yes or no, about 
public questions as the price of success at the poll, the 
effect being to reduce him from the honourable status 
of a representative to the position of a delegate or 
voting machine. Few questions are so simple in them- 
selves, or so independent of all bearing upon other 
political matters also commanding the attention of 
public men, as to admit advantageously of this kind 
of isolated treatment; and certainly disestablishment 
is not one of them. Holding these views—and I do so 
on wider grounds than party intereste—I agree with 
you in ho that disestablishment will not become 
an ou -out testing question in the selection of 
candidates for the House of Commons. I assume 
that in your speeches you did not intend t> deal with 
the whole question of disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, but if observers like yourself already discern 
that question loomiug large on the political horizon, 
then surely a waiting game—mere inaction—is au in- 
sufficient programme for the occasion, unless all idea 
on the of leading men of giviog it some direction 
and be discard On the contrary, with the 
Irish lesson N our 28 me will only — ry wed 
ordinary foresight to make y preparation of infor- 
mation and materials relative to the income and 
capitalised value of Scottish Church property, and cal- 
of the amount that may be expected to acorue 
to the public, after allowing for all deductiots contin- 
gent upon the work of disendowment. Perhaps the 
appointment of a royal commission would be requisite 
for duties of this kind; indeed, the 
lamentable mischievous uncertainties connected 
with p of teinds, and the discreditable con- 
dition of the teind ave, wo d alone more than justify 
such an appointment. However this may be, I do insist 
upon the desirability of cautiou, wariness, aud even in- 
quisitiveness being observed in connection with the 
whole of this important subject, because disestablish- 
ment is a word with different meanings in different 
mouths, and because a measure . that title may 
edly be n coloured by the eculesiastical affini- 
ties or the political characteristics of the statesmen or 


its parentage and sponsor- 

ship. Now, disestablishment F a particular kind, 
diseetablishment without disendowment, is the 
v ise of sacerdotalism, whether among the 
Cat abroad or the Anglican or Presbyterian 
churches at home. This phase of — operating 
general assemblies, synods, y teries, 

it has acted Papal and — institutions 
sed and may continue to play an 

ex | portant part in Scotland. It is a phase 
of which, in spite of the questionable proclivities 
of one or two Li statesmen, is less likely, I think, 
to commend itself to the patronising attention of Whig 


than of Tory legislators. Under these circumstances, 


although’ disestablishment of any kind promoted by a 
Conservative Ministry would, no doubt, be a singular 
sight, it would not be more singular than was the 
so-called abulition of patronage uuder similar auspices 
two years ago. What, then, is it that is intended to be 
done abcut our churches, man glebes, stipends, 
teinds, aud Church-rates, for these things collectively go 
to form the gist of the disestablishmeut question? What 


are the les to be laid down regarding the future 
legacies, benefactions, and gifts now 
iatered by the Established Church, but not the 


roduce of taxation What about church buildings that 
2 been provided in part by means of assessments, in 
part by voluntary contributions? What about the 
question of compensation, with re to which, 
in the case of Ireland, so much scandal and expendi- 
ture have been incurred? What; again, abont the 


ears, 


| 


disestablished congregations when the new system is 
started’ Are they to go out into the cold penniless 
and roofless, or will some expedient be devised whereby 
they shall come into possession, for the separate 
use of their own n of those public struc- 
tures which are new in theory, and might rendered 
in practice, available for the parochial public generally! 
Surely such questions as those . call for eluoida · 
tion, for unless we know, in a ge way at least, to 
what extent disendowment is to follow dis establishment, 
and what are to be the equivalents to the hial 
public for their surrender, onco and for ever, of all into - 
rest in those buildings and those resources, we really 
have little or nothing to guide our judgment to any 
conclusion on the subject. I hope, then, that the 
public, and especially the parochial public (by which 
term I comprehend all parishioners, whether they are 
ecclesiasticilly inside or outside the privileged precincts 
of the Church), will uot blindly consent to be denuded 
of their latent rights to the use of those buildings and 
revenues which muy, I think, through the operation of 
wise and liberal legislation, be reserved with the pros- 


pect of future advantage, 
Lam, ko, MINTO. 
The Right Hon. W. P. Adam, M. P. 


The Rev. Dr. Hutton, of Paisley, speaking at a 
Disestablishment meeting in Nairn, on Monday 
week, in reference to all „fresh efforts of the 
wirepullers of the Patronage Act,” said the 
alluring efforts of the Kirk were in vain. ‘‘ The 
jingle of the purse of the deceased millionaire is 
heard like low music in all the parish, the drum 
ecclesiastic’ is beat at endless soirées, and dinners, 
and meetings of the Kirk's friends—the recruiting- 
sergeant is boisterous in his praise of the service— 
still the expected does not happen.” 


THE HATCHAM CASE. 


There was no service at St, James’s Church, 
Hatcham, on Sunday. The Bishop of Rochester 
had caused a notice to be placed on the north door 
of the church probibiting the churchwardens from 
allowing any one to enter the church to hold such 
service, lest there should be riotous conduct around 
the church. As on the two previous Sundays, the 
church doors were guarded by the police, who were 
strictly enjoined by the bishop to prevent any 
person from entering the edifice. The police took 
possession on Saturday night, and remained on 
duty till midnight on Sunday. There was no 
attempt at disturbance. On Sunday the notice 
board at St. James’s, Hatchem, contained a printed 
placard announcing a meeting, convened by the 
Church of England Working Men’s Society, on 
Friday, the 16th inst., at the Cannon-street Hotel, 
for the purpose of ‘‘sympathising with Mr. Tooth, 
and considering what means should be taken to 
protect the rights and liberties of the Church of 
England, now being infringed by the operations of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act.” 

Mr. Tooth was, it is stated, visited on Friday and 
Saturday by Canon Gregury, Canon Carter, the 
Rev. Dr. Irons, Bishops Jenner and Tozer, and 
others. Ono Thursday an address of sympathy was 
presented to Mr. Tooth at Horsemonger-lane Gaol 
by a deputation of the churchwardens and half-a- 
dozen leading members of his congregation. The 
address, which had been hastily drawn up, received 
in the course of a few days 1,270 signatures, nearly 
1,100 being those of parishioners. 

The Rev. Mr. Chambers, who was recently ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of Rochester to officiate at 
St. James's, Hatcham, pro tempore, has resigned 
the curacy. 

Last evening the Rev. J. G. Rogers delivered, at 
the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, the first of 
two lectures announced to be given by him on 
„% Mr. Tooth and the Church,” and Mr. Tooth and 
the Law.” The lecture was well attended, the 
hall being crowded, and it was evident from the 
eccasional interruptions that the audience included 
some Ritualists, but by far the larger portion were 
in 8 with the views of thelecturer. Mr. J. 
B. Firth occupied the chair. The lecturer was ex- 
22 well received. In the course of his 
masterly address, he warned the Evangelical party 
that the 3 element which had got into the 
national Church was one that was destined to grow; 
that it was too flattering to the minds of the 
clergy to be suppressed, and that if they were 
trusting to the power of the law, they were leaning 
on a broken reed. From All this he deduced a 
strong argument in favour of disestablishment, and 
concluded with a powerful appeal to all Protestants 
to be firm in maintaining at all hazards the prin- 
2 for which their fathers had struggled and 


Before agitating for Mr. Tooth’s release, his 
friends are waiting to see whether his opponents 
intend taking any with the same object. 
There is an Act of Parliament (3 and 4 Vic., c. 93) 
empowering the judge of an ecclesiastical court to 
release a person committed to gaol under the writ 
de contumace capiendo ; but there is an important 
proviso requiring the consent of the other party or 
parties to the suit before an order to that effect can 

made. 

It is stated that a noble lord will place a notice 
on the books of the House of Lords relative to the 
Hatcham case, and that as early as possible it will 
be brought before the House and questions asked 
thereon. | 

The case of Mr. Tooth was the subject of a 
lengthened discussion on Monday at the quarterl 
meeting of ths York Branch of the English Chu 
Union, held at York. Among those present were 
the Dean of York, Canon Gregory, of St. Paul's 
Oathedral, Canon Carter, Major Worsley, Captain 
Lowrie, &“. An address was delivered by Canon 


Carter on the work of the Union, in the course of 
which he said that the imprisonment of a priest 
blameless in his life, concentrated in devotion to 
his duty, and conscientious in his convictions in 
defence of what he believed to be the rights and 


liberties of the Church, would awaken throughout 


England a sense of the need of readjusting the 
relations between Church and State. Mr. Tooth 
has been imprisoned, not for his Ritualism, but for 
denying the competency of the court which had 
condemned him, a court formed without the sanc- 
tion of Convocation, and, therefore, not binding on 
the Church. Captain Lowrie moved a resolution 
protesting against the Public Worship Regulation 
Act as unconstitutional and opposed to the 
declaration prefixed to the Articles, and sympa- 
thising with the Rev. Mr. Tooth and his congrega- 
tion in the oppression to which they were sub- 
jected, while conscientiously contending for the 
Church’s right and liberty. The speaker gave an 
acc / unt of a visit he paid to the Rev. Mr. Tocth, 
and defended him against the charge of lawlessness. 
The resolution was seconded by the Rev. Arthur 
Shadwell, of Longton, supported by Major 
Worsley and the Rev. George Body, and unani- 
mously adopted. 

The Pall Mail Gaz-tte gives the outline of a ser- 
mon on the present state of the Church preached 
on Sunday morning by a moderate High-Church- 
man, the Rev. G. H. Wilkinson, at St. Peter’s, 
Eaton-square. The preacher said he was filled with 
the gravest apprehension as to the result of the pre- 
sent crisis upon the Church ; he feared lest, amonga 
party—extreme in their views, perhaps, but ani- 
mated by undoubted sincerity of purpose—the idea 
should gain ground that loyalty to the Head of the 
Church was the question at stake. Let this once 
take 33 of the minds of earnest men, aud 
appeals to their reason would be henceforth useless 
—witness the sch'sm in the Curch of Scotland, and 
read the account given in Norman Macleod’s Life of 
his err on viewing empty benches once tenanted 
by a Chalmers, a Candlish, and a Cunninghame. It 
would be easy by a stroke of a to drive out of 
our Church Canon Liddon and Mr. Carter; but who 
should fill their places? who hold entranced for two 
hours a multitade of people beneath the dome of St. 
Paul's? Speaking of the Public Worship Regala- 
tion Act, Mr. Wilkinson said he could not but 
consider it to be a remedy worse than the disease it 
was meant to cure. Regarding, as he did, the 
proceedings of extreme Ritualists with fear 
and disfavour, he still thought that a hasty 
attempt to suppress their doings by calling in the 
aid of the Legislature was as ill-advised as it would 
be to pass an Act to put down Revivalism” 
because medical men might certify that injury to 
the minds and bodies of weak persons was caused 
by religious frenzy and excitement. That the 
greatest minds in Church and State should be 
occupied, asin the Ridsdale appeal, in endeavouring 
to discover what was considered wise and right in 
matters of ritual at the time of the Reformation 
was, in Mr. Wilkinson’s opinion, equivalent to a 
denial that the Spirit of God which then guided 
the Church safely through greater dangers was able 
now to guide her ; and was as foolish as though in 
the presence of an enemy beleaguering London, our 
field marshals and ministers of State should hold a 
solemn inquiry into the style of armour worn in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. If it be necessary 
that our ritual should be remodelled, or an end put 
to the — questions of the present day, let a 
great national conference be held. Let the laity 
equally with the clergy have a voice in the matter ; 
let the Upper Houee of Convocation send bishops, 
endowed with the episcopal gift of sound judgment ; 
let the Lower House send experts in theology aud 
Church Government ; and let both Houses of Parlia- 
ment provide laymen from both sides, Ministerial and 
Opposition, who might bring to the united council 
a common sense, of which in parish matters he had 
often proved the value, and so avert those dangers 
which threaten a severance of Church and State. 


RITUALISTS AND EVANGELICALS. 


The following two extracts illustrate the kind of 
unity that exists in the State Church, and deserve 
to be read in juxta-position. The first, from a 
letter that appeared in the last number of the 
Church Review, is to the following effect :— 


We are all aware of Mr. Gladstone's opinions upon 
the P. W. R. Act, and we are equally as conversant 
with Lord Beaconstield’s sympathies, and knowing the 
two men we must be aware in whom we can most safely 

lace our trust. Let us then shape cur future policy. 
— hitherto given my interest and vote to the Con- 
servative party, so have other Churchmen with whom 
I am acquainted, but in future I shall most assure:il 
reverse that policy so far as Iam concerned, and shall 
induce others to follow my example. Our friends often 
say—But we do not want aisestablishment. The return 
of Mr. Gladstone to his old position would not neces- 
sarily mean disestablishment. But if it did are we 
afraid of that? For myself I can say I should prefer 
separation from State control, ever at some pecuniary 
sactifice, to the present harassing and unsatisfactory 
state of things. We cannot submit to the present 
tyrannical mode of procedure without considerable 
damage to our cause. We must either have, and at no 
very distant date, a fresh understanding with, or a 
complete and entire separation from, the State. 

The second extract, from a letter signed ‘ A Pro- 
testant Parson,” which appeared in the Record of 
Friday last, runs as follows: 

Only to-day we read in your paper, the Bishop of 
Manchester calls the differences between Sacerdotalists 
and Evangelicals ‘‘ minor differences,” though we read 
a day or two ago, that Mr. Knox Little put a notice on 
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his church about THE Mass. Minor differences 
indead! Differences which cost some of the holiest 
men their lives at the stake. Then again we read, that 
the Bishop of Winchester is about to consecrate another 
Mass-house (excuse my calling a spade a e) at Ken- 
n. Will the country stand this? Does not his 
lordship know as well as he knows anything, that this 
lace of worship will be used for the express purpose of 
inculeating the very doctrines whieh he, and the 
„ priests” who will officiate there, solemnly pledged 
themselves with all faithful diligence to banish and 
drive away,” and both privately and open!” to call 
upon and encourage others to the same — that they 
will deliberately break the law? Sir. there must be a 
general uprising against this gross—immorality | was 
going to say; but perhaps this language is not soft 
-pough—theu this gross inconsistency. 

Look again at the list of the churches in one county 
only, and their mode of Divine worshinr, publi- hed 
zately by a contemporary, Is it possible that this can 

on! The Dissenters themselves will not stand it. A 
National Church—a National Disgrace! Many of their 
own youth are being drawn into the vortex, and the 
whole population is being tainted with the plague. 
% Minor Aten "indeed! If this were applied to 
Sacerdotalists and Romanists, it is perfectly correct ; 
but to apply it to Sacerdotalists and Evangelicals dis- 
plays either a lamentable blindness ora sad indifference 
as to Evangelical truth. Infidelity is said to be on the 
increase. How can it be otherwise, when the world sees 
the awful spectacle of men pledged to the most solemn 
vows and to most definite truth, and yet deliberately 
and habitually breaking the one and perverting the 
other. The world, too, sees men paid large incomes for 


guarding a certain national treasure, and yet many of 


them are either abetting or letting alone the con- 
spirators, who are endeavouring to rob the people of the 
beritage of their fathers, and what their fathers laid down 
their lives to preservo. The Church Association is called 
on to do a great work, and that it will not be properly 
done until they succeed in rousing the whole country 
to a sense of our danger as to the plague of Sacerdotal- 
ism, which is spreading on every hand, and corrupting 
the moral sense of the people, How can we defend a 
Church which is in such a condition? Before Dis- 
senters I am literally ashamed of her; though I can 
strenuously uphold her doctrines, and willingly accept 
her discipline. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, THE REV. 
JOHN KEBLE, AND THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
COURTS. 


In the course of a lengthened review of the 
Occasional Papers and Reviews” by the Rev. 
John Keble, the last number of the Saturday 
Review has the following notewcrthy remarks :— 
„One of the side issues raised in the present 
ecclesiastical contest, and which has been hotly 
disputed in some quarters, concerns the continuity 
of the modern Ritualist policy with that of the 
elder Tractarian school. This is of course a simple 
question of fact, quite independent of the rigbt or 
wrong of the course pursued in either case; and 
the papers here presented to us throw considerable 
light on the fact. It will be readily admitted that 
no better spokesman of the High Church school 
could be found than Keble; and it is therefore a 
matter of some interest to know what line he took 
as to the relations of the Church of England to the 
judicial courts which regulate her doctrine and 
worship. For it was this rather than the parti- 
cular decision about baptism—strongly as he 
denounced it—which constituted in his mind the 
fundamental point at issue in the Gorham contro- 
versy. And it is this again, rather than the minute 
details abeut dress and ceremonial so elaborately 
discussed the other day before the Judicial Com- 
mittee, which, in the judgment of all intelligent 
observers, constitutes the fundamental difficulty of 
the situation now. No reader of this volume can 
deubt that the line taken in this matter by the 
English Church Union, as representiog av impor- 
tant section of the High Church party, whether he 
8 of it or not, is identical in principle with 


at recommended and urged with unmistakable 


emphasis by Keble some five -· and-twenty years ago. 
2 amps He —ů 3 there are 
our ing expressly with the questions 
— in the Gorham controversy ; three pastoral 
tracts on ‘Trial of Doctrine’ and ‘A Call to 
— 1 in 1850, one before and one 

ter th decision had been pronounced, and a 
third on the Exeter Synod of 1851, followed by an 
article on it reprinted from the Christian Remem- 
brancer. It is of course impossible to analyse all 
these publications. We must content ourselves with 
briefly indicating the author’s point of view. We 
shall venture here and there to italicise critical 
words in his indictment, As to the doctrine sanc- 
tioned by the Gorham decision, it is roundly de- 
nounced as ‘a heresy which amouats to no less 
than the denial of. ramental Grace,’ and 
‘the false doctrine which an intrusive court has 
just sanctioned.’ Disestablishment must be wel- 
comed in preference to submission to such a Court. 
Let us tell them (the bishops), boldly or gently, 
tuat, much as we value the so-called protection of 
the State, we love the truth of Christ and the 
souls of His redeemed more; and that we earnestly 
hope the day will soon come when they shall dis- 
cern, what to us is palpable already, that the 
Church's temporal privileges and endowments 
would be well parted with, it need be, as the price 
of freedom froin State control.’ Or, as it is still 
more strongly expressed elsewhere, ‘ We had rather 
be a Church in earnest separate from the State, 
than a counterfeit Church in professed union with 
the State.’ In the first Pastoral Tract, published 
before the Gorham jad t, the constitution of 
the ecclesiastical. courts is denounced as an in- 
tolerable grievance, to which neither the Dissenters 
nor ‘the Prestyterians established in Scotland’ 


would submit for a moment; and the common 
objection that the Church of England has for 
three centuries acquiesced in it, is carefully 
examined and repudiated. The existing state 
of the law had at most been only ‘ borne 
with through ignorance.’ The Gorham trial 
was at most only the second, if not the first, case of 
any doubtful or important question of doctrine 
coming before the Judicial Committee, which 
differed materially, both in its composition and the 
source of its authority, from the Court of Delegates, 
established in Henry VIII[.’s reign; and to this 
new court the Church of England and her clergy 
have neither given their assent, nor do they owe 
any obedience, except ‘in the same sense as a con- 
scientious Dissenter was bound to obey those old 
Acts of Parliament which fined him for not going 
to Church,’ that is to say, in the sense of being 
bound to disobey, and submit to the penalty. ‘We 
must demur to the law, and quietly take the conse- 
quences.’ It is expressly denied that the clergy 
are bound by their ordination vows or engagements 
to recognise this civil court, while they are in fact 
so absolutely bound to reject its jurisdiction that 
they cannot in conscience ap before it at all; 
‘if they are wronged elsewhere [viz., in the Court 
of Arches, as it then was] they will be precluded 
from appeal, and from defence, if any appeal against 
them.’ All this is carefully explained to hold good 
a ‘whether the decision in the present 
[Gorham] case be according to the Nicene Creed or 
no,’ and it is asked whether, ‘if it be adverse’ (as 
it was), ‘a bishop or archbishop acting on it, would 
not involve in direct heresy himself and all in com- 
munion with him’? At all events, if an heretical 
decision be given, ‘let our protest be, once for all, 
uttered, and let all Christendom sing with it, that 
this court is not, cannot be, the Church ; tha! we will 
not, cinnot be, bound by it. If this was Keble’s 
language before judgment was pronounced, it is 
not wonderful that it should become stronger after 
a judgment had been recorded sanctioning ‘the 
denial of all sacramental grace.’ He hoped at first 
that the bishops would ‘contravene it in ‘the only 
effectual way,’ by ‘openly refusing institution to 
any one notoriously holding the doctrine it 
had condoned. He insisted on the necessity of con- 
tinuous and unflinching resistance, and thus de- 
scribed the existing state of the law :—‘‘ Our prime 
ministers and chief justices, with their Acts of 
Parliament, are dealing with us and our parishes as 
a tyrant might who should get a man’s wife and 
children into his power, and say, ‘Come in to my 
terms or I butcher them.’” Much more might be 
quoted to the same effect ; but our space is limited, 
and sufficient proof has already been offered that, 
in resisting the authority of the Judicial Committee, 


— | 


and what Keble would certainly have consilered 


the equally or still more secular court constituted 


under the Public Worship Act of 1874, the High 


Churchmen of our own day are strictly acting on 
the principles he laid down, This, we need hardly 
repeat, does not prove that they are right; but it 
does go far to prove what has been almost fiercely 
denied—that they are keeping to the traditional 


lines of the party they profess to represent, and: 


not setting up a new programme of their own.” 


Hatirax Parish CHURCH AND THE VICAR’S 
RArk.—It is stated that the restoration of Halifax 
Parish Church in a complete form would cost 
40,0007. If such a sum can be raised there will be 
no difficulty with the 11,200/. required to relieve 
the householders of the Vicar’s Rate, 5,600/. of 
which has already been promised. 

THE REuicious EquaLity Party.—We under- 
stand that the Executive Committee of the Libera- 
tion Society andthe Committee of the Dissenting 
Deputies bave agreed jointly to invite the Parlia- 
mentary and other friends of religious equality to 
a breakfast meeting, at which the Parliamentary 
questions in which they are interested will be dis- 
cussed. It is very probable that it will take place on 
Tuesday, the 27th of February, by which time the 
ecclesiastical programme of the session will have 
been to a large extent determined. 

About 4,500/. has been contributed to the pro- 

posed new bishopric of Notts. 
- ConvocaTion.— The question of the new arrange- 
ments which will be necessitated for the represen- 
tation of the clergy in Convocation by the formation 
of new dioceses is, we understand, under considera- 
tion, and not improbably the occasion may be 
taken advantage of to introduce a measure for an 
increase in the number of representatives of the 
parochial clergy. In the province of York the 
proportion of eiected to official members is much 
greater than in Canterbury.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE FoLtKestoyt Riruau ArrEAL.— The hear - 
ings in the case before the ten jadges and the five 
episcopal assessors were brought to a close on 
Thursday, when, Mr. Shaw having concluded his 
speech for the respondents, Sir James Stephen 


replied on the whole case, and at four o clock the : 


Court rose, their lordships intimating that they 
should take time to consider their report. This 
ay has already occupied one year in coming up, 
it is hardly likely their lordships can deliver 
a before the middle of March or until after 
ter. 
Tux Bisnor or Evy on CuurcH Ax p Srarz.— 
The Bi of Ely, preaching before the Universit 
of Cambridge on Sunday, said his office warran 


and the times demanded, that he should speak on 


the subject of Church and Stat.. The union had 
hallowed the State and benefited the Churoh, 
arding it from the liability of other religious 

ies to be swept gry Oe | the means of u . 
lated enthusiasm, It made the Church the 
quiet home of thought, which conduced to the 
retention of the allegiance of the educated classes. 
The downfall of the Church as an Establishment 
would mean the commencement of a harsher, 
narrower ecclesiastical policy. 

Tue BrsHorric or RochxSTER.—It is anticipated 
that the Bishopric of Rochester, which will become 
vacant in the course of a few days by the transfer- 
ence of Bishop Claughton to the newly-formed see 
of St. Albans, will be conferred upon the Very Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth, D. D., Dean of Lichfield, and 
Prolocutor of the Lower House of the Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury. Dean Bickersteth 
was for many years Archdeacon of Buckingham and 
Vicar of Aylesbury, and although moderate in his 
ecclesiastical views, has an inclination to the High- 
Church part . He is not, however, by any means a 
Ritualist, — Post. 

NONCONFORMISTS AND THE SENIOR WRANGLER- 
sHip.—Mr, McAlister, the senior wrangler of the 
year, in, we believe, a Nonconformist ; as is also the 
third on the list, Mr. Rowe. This is the eighth 
time within seventeen years that this great dis- 
tinction has been similarly won, the list being as 
follows : — 1860, ed 1861, Aldis; 1868, 
Morton ; 1869, Hartog ; 1871, Hopkinson ; 1873, 
Harding; 1875, Lord; 1877, McAlister; and in 
1874, the second, third, and fourth on the list were 
all Nonconformists, Considering how small a pro- 
Seow of the undergraduates at Cambridge are 

onconformists, this is extraordinary success, and 
amply vindicates those whose exertions broke down 
the barriers in the way of their full enjoyment of 
University honours and advantages. —Lierator. 

PROTESTANT EVANGELISATION IN Be.aium.—-Mr, 
Emile de Laveleye, 38, Rue 8 Liege, 
appeals in the Flandre Liberale on behalf of the 
inhabitants of Sart-Dames Avelines in Brabant. It 
will be remembered that last wioter a dispute arose 
between them and the Archbishop of Malines on 
the removal of their curate, whom they 
appreciated ; and they decided to invite a Pro- 


testant preacher, who has been labouring there with 
much success, They now wish to build a of 
worship of their own, and they ask for help on 
behalf of this movement as an tion of liberty 
of conscience, and a sincere and conscientious pro- 
test against sacerdotal oppression. 


THE Proposep BRISTOL Bisnorric.—On Friday 
a deputation from this ey waited upon Mr, Cross, 
the Home Secretary, and presented to him the 
memorial ado at the meeting held recently at 
the Council House, setting forth the claims of 
Bristol 1 88 in 2 4 4 
sees. e Home cree promised su 
ject should receive his t consideration, but 
pointed out that in dealing with the matter of an 
increase in the episcopate, various claims Lad to be 
regarded, and reminded the deputation that the 
populations of the counties of K. Vork - 
shire, Northumberland, and Derby and Notts were 
far greater than that of the proposed diocese, 

THe Pusitic Worsnie Kecuiation Acr.—The 
London co ent of the Dublin Daly Er 
says: Mr. Hubbard, the member for the ity, 
intends, I believe, to bring in a bill f-r the repeal 
of the Public Worship Act, and I should not be 
surprised if the question which this bill raises does 
not cause the Government and the House quite as 
much trouble as the Eastern Question. There is 
no doubt that the Hatcham case has considerably 
excited public feeling, and has deeply irritated a 
small but active party in the Ch The Prime 
Minister and the Lord Chancellor were the chief 
supporters of the Public Worship Act. Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Hardy were opposed to it, and would 

ladly see it repealed, The question, therefore, is 
fikel y to cause no end of trouble.” | 

RITUALISTS AND DISESTABLISHMENT.—From “ St. 
Michael’s Clergy House, Folkstone,” the Rev. E. 
Husband writes :—‘‘ From the paragraph which has 
appeared concerning my sermon at Folkestone on 
Sunday night, upon the subject of Mr. Tooth's im- 
prisonment, it would certainly be thouyht that I 
advocated disestablishment because of the present 
troubles in the Church of England. Permit me to 
say that I strongly deprevated the idea of connecting 
disestablishment with the present afflictions of the 
Church, except so far as is stated in the eng 
passage, which is a quotation from a letter which 


be quite subsidiary to the fact that the Church is 
not of this world,” and that therefore her worldly 
Gignities and wealth are her greatest hindrance.’ ” 
THe Porz aND HIS CAMARILLA.—The Italia 
publishes some ioteresting information (if it be true) 
as to the present state of affairs in the Vatican. 
The Pope is now ent rely in the hands of Cardinal 
Bilio and the new vicar general, Cardinal Monaco 
La Valletta. Cardinal Bilio, who is the author of 
the VN wishes the Pope to disregard the 
rules for the summoning of conclaves, and to desig- 
Cardinal Monaco as his suc- 


are to 
be first directed against Italy and Germany ; and in 


order to secure unconditional obedience on the part 
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of the clergy in the attack which is to be made un 
the civil power, only such bishops will have their 
4 tments confirmed by the Pope as can be 
relied upon te suppurt the Curia under all circum- 
stances, ‘‘ Blind obedience and unswerving unity 
of action,” is to be in future the motto of the 
Church. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE REVENUE OF THE 
EsTaBLisHED CuuRcH.—Mr. Chamberlain, M. P., 
having been asked by Dr. Lee, of the Church 
Defence Institution, on what grounds he estimates 
the revenue of the Church at 10,000,000/. per annum, 
replied -“ Any estimate of Church property is 
necessarily rough, as Parliament has hitherto re- 
fused to grant an application for accurate parti- 
calara, but the amount of 40,000,000/. was accepted 
by Mr. Thomas Hughes some time ago, when 
72 in the defence of the Church in the House 
of Commons. The sum, however, includes not 
merely the value of the benefices, &c., which are 
believed to be very much understated in the Clergy 
List, but also the annual value of bishops’ palaces, 
deaneries, parsonages, and parish churches. The 
total capitalised value is certainly over 200,000,0002., 
but how much of this would in any case fairly be 
retained by the natiov, and how much may belong 
to private individuals, who have voluntarily contri- 
buted the cost, is a question of great importance, 
and which requires more detailed examination than 
I can give in the space of a letter.” 

Inish UNiversiry Epvucation.—Letters have 
been received at Rome announcing a very impor- 
tant charge in the attitude of the Irish Catholic 
bishops in the matter of University education re- 
quiring, however, the assent of the Holy See, from 
which specific authorisation was given for the esta- 
blishment of an exclusive and independent Uni- 
versity for Catholics in Ireland, It appears that 
more than a year ago some of the Catholic laity 
diasatisfied with the state of the question, resolve 
to take action independently of the bishops, and 
formed a committee, comprising graduates of Trinity 
College, the Queen's University, and the Catholic 
University, to prepare the heads of a bill on Irish 
University education. Mr. Butt was prevailed 
upon to assume the charge cf the question and to 
draft the bill. The dissatisfaction of some of the 
leading r was very strong, inasmuch as Mr. 
Butt’s bill gave up the idea of.a separate University 
for Catholics, and proposed one national University 
for all Ireland, in which the Catholics would have 
a college, the Protestants retaining Trinity College, 
and one of the Queen’s Colleges being given to the 
Secular system. Eventually a meéecting was 
— about a week ago between certain of the 
prelates and Mr. Butt and other Irish members, 
when the policy of accepting Mr. Butt’s scheme 
was fully discussed. Some modifications of its 
details were made, and the decision of the Catholic 
bishops was promised to be given before the opening 
of Parliament. It is now stated that they have 
decided, subject to the approbation of the Holy 
See, to give up the demand for a charter for the 
Catholic University of Ireland, and to accept the 
arrangement proposed by the Lay Committee and 
Mr. Butt. [Very good of them ] 


A Despairing ArrEAL To HicgH-CHURCHMEN. — 
In the turmoil which has been raised, law, order, 
veneration for constituted authority, whether in 
Church or State, are rudely set at open defiance, 
and we do not hesitate to say it—are in imminent 
peril. It is quite within the power of the great 

arty we allude to, without the surrender of one 
ota of their cherished Een to make their 
voices conspicuously and distinctly heard. If this 
were dune with unmistakable sincerity, it would 
go a long way to compose the differences which 
cause Churchmen to hold aloof from each other, 
and would effectually quell the extravagances which 
are making Christianity a mockery and a bye-word. 
Hitherto, however, the attitude of High- Cburch- 
men towards these excesses has been uncertain and 
mystifying ; no one can clearly say how far they 
sympathise with the guerilla warfare which is being 
waged ; nay, whether they do not expect to make 
some profit out of it. Kven gain may, in some 
cases, too dearly purchased. While, however, 
there is no clear disavowal and authoritative con- 
demnation by High-Churchmen of what a Romish 
bishop stigmatises as rejection of all authority,“ 
and no prospect of restraining it by their counsels, 
there is no alternative but appeal to the broken law 
to vindicate its own authority. As for union with 
High-Churchmen, while the whole tendency of the 
school is to condone and to extenuate transgressions 
of the law by ultra-fanatics, it is simply a chimera. 
We it with much sorrow, but when we see 
the Bishop of Lincoln standing alone in vindication 
of law and order, with ominous silence on the part 
of all around him, we 1 of aught but perseve- 
rance in the unweloome duty devolving upon those 
who do feel that Church and nation may both be 


alike ultimately endangered by unrestrained dis- 


order and furious excess. Record ef Monday. 


Tux Burrats Question.—The following address 


has been presented to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, signed by several of the cler 


whom are the Deans of Norwich and Winchester, 


Archdeacons Grant, St. John Mildmay, Lord 


ne, Compton, Tarey, Cust, No Jacob 
Hater, Nevil, Bou ek: Bickslook Grome, 


urs icknel, and Woolcombe ; Canons Raw- 
linson, Grego Heartley, Tristram, Olements, 
Gibson, W. H. Ridley, Hinds, Howell, Ryle, Eden, 


Sir F. Gore, Ouseley, &c.:— 


amongst 


ae Bo Grace a the —— 8 of Canterbury, Primate 
0 metropo 
We, undersigned clergy of the Church of Eog- 


— 


land, desire respectfully to represent to your grace that 
in our opinion the only just, safe, and conciliatory way 
of terminating the agitation on the burials question, 
preserving the rights and respecting the consciences 
and religious feelings of Churchmen, and at the same 
time removing the real or supposed grievances of con- 
scientious Nonconformiste, lies in the closing of all or a 
very large proportion of our existing churchyards, 
excepting vaults not yet filled and new ground lately 
added to any churchyard. With a view to provide 
1 ground for the burial of the dead, we humbly suggest 
that: 

1. Every facility should be given to the owners of 
land, whether entailed or glebe, freehold or copy- 
hold, to give or to sell land for this purpose to the ex- 
tent of one-half to one acre of laud fur every 500 of 
population. 3 

That such new land should be detached from any 
existing churchyard, and that a part of it should remain 
ucconsecrated, 

3. That every provision should be made to reduce the 
expense of this change, especially by requiring that n» 
wa'l or building be erected as a sine qua non. 

4 Also that adjoining parishes should be allowed to 
combine f. r this purpose. 

We respectfully and earnestly request your graces’ 
careful consideration of these several fuc's and sugges- 
tions, and that they may by you bo laid before the 
Government prior to the next session of Parliament, and 
the drafting of the Burial Bill, which it is expected they 
will introduce, and we beg to remain your graces’ 
faithful and obedient servants, 


The Primate, in acknowledging the receipt of this 
addrese, thanks the signers for their endeavours ‘‘ to 
suggest a solution of this much-vexed question in a 
kindly and conciliatory spirit.” 


Zeligious and Benominational Few 5. 


The Rev. T. Bagley, who for the last four years 
has been pastor of the greens Chapel at 
Banbury has (says the loeal Guardian) resigned, 
aud accepted a call to Peterborough. Mr. Bagley’s 
pastorate has been characterised by much energy 
aud ability, and he leaves Banbury amidst the 
general regret of his congregation. 
CLAREMONT CHAPEL, PENTON VILLE. — The Rev. 
John Jones has been presented by friends at 
Claremont Chapel, Pentouville, London, with the 
following gifts —viz., by the Youug Ladies’ Bible- 
class, an elegant album with portraits; by the 
You Men’s Association, twenty volumes of 
W.. works; aud by members of the congre- 
ation, with a splendid timepiece; while Mrs. 
Fonts and the children have received other valuable 
presents. 

Curist1an Uniry.—There seems to have been at 
Hanley on Sunday afternoon a pleasing illustration 
of the substantial unity which now exists among 
the Nonconformist churches of the land, for we 
read that Wesleyans, New Connexion Methodists, 
Primitive Methodists, Independents, Presbyterians, 
and Baptista met together to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper. We may therefore assume that whatever 
po ad of opinion still exist among these deno- 
minatious on other points of doctrine, aad that while 
each cherishes its own uliae form of Church 
government, there is no difference between them on 
that one subject which wo grievously disturbs and 
divides their brethren of the church of England. 
They have attained to that unity which alone is 
worth striving for—‘‘the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace.” 

Rype, ISLE or Wicut.--The annual social 
meeting of the George-street Church was held on 
Thursday, Jan. 25. Nearly five hundred members 
of the church and congregation assembled on the 
occasion. The pastor, the Rev. T. Hooke, presided. 
In the course of his address he alluded to the way 
in which the climate of the island had affected him, 
expressing the hope that he might yet find it 
such as would be beneficial to his health ; hitherto 
it had not been so benefivial as he had anticipated 
on leaving Essex. From the secretary’s annual 
statement it appeared that all the societies and 
organisations were in vigorous and successful 
operation, and between 1,200/. and 1,300/. had been 
contributed by the church during the past year. 
The remaining debt on the chapel, it was announced, 
would be cleared by a bazaar to be held in the 
month of August, when so many Congregationalist 
families visit the island. 

MELBOURNE, AusrRALIA. — The Collins-street 
Independent Church, of which the late Rev. A. M. 
—— was pastor, acting through a committee 
in London, has secured the services of the Kev. 
Thomas Jones, of Swansea, who will probably leave 
these shores about the end of March to enter upon 
that most important colonial pastorate. The people 
of Melbourne are to be congratulated upon this 
transfer to their city of one of our greatest preachers, 
Medical opinions suggest the probability that in 
that bright and stimulating climate, Mr. Jones will 
renew his strength, and attain a fulness of power 
such as could not be hoped for in England, and in 
a land of perfect religious freedom there will be no 
artificial restraints and hindrances such as check 
the highest results of such a ministry where there 
is a State Church. Since 1871, when Mr. Jones 
was Chairman of the tional Union of Eog - 
land and Wales, he bas beeu but rarely heard ia 
London, but the fame of his ministry at Albany 
Chapel and at Bedford New Town and the good 
work he has done in the comparative retirement of 
Swansea, will never be forgotten, and doubtless 
will excite great expectations in Melbourne. 

Cuvuron Missroks. During the past week 


special missions have been held every day at 


! 


— 


Bristol and Manchester, under the auspices of the 
respective bishops of the dioceses, at which services 
have been held in most of the churches, and 
„% missionaries preached. In both places there 
have been difficulties arising from religious 
differences among the clergy, which have been, 
however, overcome, though some of the Evangeli 

of Bristol, such has Canon Cirdleston, held aloof 
from the movement. Both prelates have taken 
an active personal part in the mission, and in the 
course of a closing sermon on Sunday night Bishop 
Fraser expressed a decided opinion that this re- 
lgious movement had effected much good. The 


churches had been filled, and the whole city was 


more or less moved. There had seemed to be a 
sort of stillness in the air—men and women seemed 
to be more thoughtful and more serious, as though 
thoughts deeper than ordinary thoughts and 
interests more anxious than common interests were 
occupying their minds“ The Bishop of Wia⸗ 
chester opened a series of special mission services 
at Bournemouth on Saturday. In his address he 
cautioned the clergy especially against the danger 
of religious excitement and self-adoration, and 
said that, while lamenting the unbappy divisions in 
the Church, there was some palliation in the fact 
that they were the outcome of religious zeal. 

HIGHGATE-ROAD CHAPEL —This fine place of 
worship erected in the Grove, Highgate-road, 
at a cost of avout 6,200/., was opened on Thars- 
day. The proceedings commenced at noon with 
Divine service. There was a crowded congregation, 
and the Rev. Dr. Landels, Kegent’s-park Chapel, 
preached the opening sermon. The Rev. J. P. 
Chown, of Bloomsbury Chapel, and the Rev. Archi- 
bald Brown, of the East-end Tabernacle, also took 
part in the service. The Rev. Francis Tucker, 
B.A., of Camden-road Chapel, preached in the 
evening to a crowded congregation. Between the 
services a meeting was held in the schoolroom of 
Camden-road Chapel, under the presidency of Mr. 
James Benham, which was well attended by mini- 
sters and friends of the cause from many of the 
chapels of the denomination in various parts of 
London. Mr. James Coreter, of the Grove, High- 
gate-road, initiated the movement for building this 
chapel by generously presenting a freehold site, 
worth 1,200/., to the London Baptist Association, 
in addition to subscribing liberally to the buildin 
fund. The London Baptist Association contribu 
1,500/. towards the cost of the building, which has 
been supplemented by liberal amounts trom friends 
of the Baptist cause. The new building will ac- 
commodate 534 persons on the ground-floor, and 
326 in the galleries. The style is the Gothic of the 
Early Decorated period. In the rear of the cha 
are three vestries, for minister, deacons, and ladies, 
and two lavatories, with chapel-keeper’s rooms, in 
basement. A superior, richly-tuned organ (by 
Jones, of Fulham-road), embodying the latest im- 

rovements, has been erected in the back gallery, 
from the design of the architects, Mesars. Satchell 
and Edwards, of 37, Norfolk-street, Strand. 


BisHop Fraser ON Stace Degcorum.—On 
Friday the Bishop of Manchester, in connection 
with the Church of England mission in that city, 
addressed the members of the theatrical profession 
from the stages of the Theatre Royal and the 
Prince’s Theatre. On both occasions the actora, 
members of the ballet, and subordinates were pre- 
sent in large numbers. The bishop, after a het 
service at the Theatre Royal, addressed the com- 
pany at some length. He, adverted to St. Paul 
being advised not to adventure himself into a 
theatre, and said he (the Bishop of Manchester) was 
the first bishop of the Church of England, if not 
the first bishop of the Christian Church, who had 
ever addressed a congregation in a theatre. He 
then remarked upon the proper dignity of the 
acting profession, and observed that the Puritan 
attempt to abolish theatres altogether was followed 
by a violent reaction in the shape of the immoral 
plays of the Restoration. On this head he 

uoted an article from the Theatre on stage 

ecorum, to show that we are not very much 
better than our ancestors, and that the im- 
morality which then assailed the ear now 
tempts. the eye. He did not want to abolish the 
theatre, but to purify it and make it a harmless 
instrument of recreation. With such illustrious 
names as Macready, Charles Kean, and Miss Helen 
Faucit before him he did not think the stage should 
necessarily be degraded. Afterwards the bishop 
spoke at the Prince’s Theatre much in the same 
strain, on the evils and allurements of the ballet. 
He said there was a time to be serious, and he 
asked them to remember, whatever parts they 
— ed in the dramas that were enacted, that they 
to play a part in the great drama of life, and 
that the King of kings, whom they served, was 
watching every play, and every bad thought or 
light word which escaped their lips, and he _ 
they would do nothing, and would not be called 
upon to do anything, that would corrupt or imperil 
the souls of their fellow-women or fellow-men. 
The hymn, ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” was sung at the oonelu- 
sion of the bishop's address, and, his lerdship 
having me F yo — 5 — audience 
dispersed. At both houses many ose present 
1 to be deeply affected. 

ATFORD. —The committee of the Herts Congre- 
gational Association, after having under their con- 
sideration for some time the desirableness of esta- 
blishing a Congregational church in Watford, 
the most populous town in their county, com- 
menced religious services in the Corn Exchange in 
December, 1875. A number of the county pastors 
rendered valuable assistance to the movement by 
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their personal ministrations, which were followed 
by those of the Rev. J. T. Feaston, of Brighton, 
and the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, secretary of the Eng- 
lish Congregations! Chapel Building Society. In 
November last the Rev. Alfred Cave, B.A., was 
earnestly requested by the County Association to 
give ministerial oversight to the little congregation 
that had been gathered, and accepted a charge 
involving much anxious labour. Since Mr. Cave 
entered on his ministry at Watford, the attendance 
at the services has greatly increased, a church has 
been formed, and a Sunday-school commenced. 
On Thursday last a public meeting was held in the 
Corn Exchange for the inauguration of the church 
and the recognition of the first pastor. The hall 
of the Exchange was filled. The devotional ser- 
vice was conducted by the secretary of the County 
Association, the Rev. T. Hill, of Finchley. After 
an explanation of the origin and course of the 
movement by the Rev. J. ©. Gallaway, M. A., 
who presided, an address on Free-Church prin- 
ciples was given by the Rev. W. M. Statham, 
of Hare-court Chavel. The Rev. Samuel Newth, 
M. A., D. D., President of New College, delivered 
an address to the pastor, and the Rev. William 
Cuthbertson, B. A., of Bishop’s Stortford, addressed 
the newly-formed church. The Rev. W. L. Brown, 
M. A, of Totteridge, J. Basley, of Bushey, and 
James Menzies, of Berkhamstead, \assisted in the 
service. It was 328 to hear the hearty words 
of welcome to Mr. Cave as Congregational pastor 
in Watford, spoken by the Rev. F. W. Goadby, 
M. A., and Rey. R. Andersun, respectively the 
Baptist and Wesleyan ministers \in the town. 
Thus commenced a pastorate which, should Mr. 
Cave’s health and labours continue, has the promise 
of much usefulness in a large town hitherto without 
a Congregational church. A noble site for a new 
church, in the Clarendon-road, has been, purchased 
with the aid of the English Congregational Cha 

Building Society, at a cost of about 480/), and a 
substantial introductory building, to be afterwards 
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has accepted the 
ational Church, preached his farewell sermons 
in Gallowtree-gate Chapel, Leicester, to erowded 
congregations. On the following Tuesday the 
annual meeting of the congregation was held 
in the er seg > which me crowded 2 the 
occasion, the pastor presiding. A satisfact 

financial report was read ay Pit 8 
Baines, Alderman Chambers described the condition 
of the Sunday-schools, and Mr. Whitton (minister 
of Sanvy-gate) presented a report of the Sanvy-gate 
Mission Hall, from which it may be concluded that 
the work is in a very favourable condition. The 
most important event of the eveving, however, was 
the presentation to the Rev. A. Mackennal, of a 
splendid and elaborately-designed epergne and fruit 
stands; a mercurial standard barometer, with Kew 
verification, prismatic compass, and pocket polar- 
ising apparatus; while to Mrs. Mackennal was 
given a handsome and valuable work-table. The 
presentation was made by Alderman G. Baines, 
who said it had been their privilege to sit under 
Mr. Mackennal’s ministry for the last six- 
and-a-half years. By the good providence of God, 
Mr. Mackenual had been invited to another sphere 
of labour, and they felt that they could not allow 
him to depart without giving some tangible expres- 
sion of their affection—though very inadequately 
expressed—towards him and his excellent wife. 
After some reference to Mr. Mackennal’s scientific 
pursuits in connection with one of the gifts, Mr. 
Baines, in the name of every member of the congre- 
gation, expressed the deep regret they all felt at 
the severance. It might be there would be a 
sphere of labour at Bowdon which would be 
greater than that which Mr. Mackennal occupied in 
Leicester. Their hearts’ desire and prayer was that 
the blessing of God might go with him and his 
good wife and children, and that they might be an 
abundant blessing to the church that invited him 
so freély. Mr. Mackennal said he could not 
fittingly respond to that kind and handsome testi- 


pastorate of Bowdon Congre- | 


I am in complete accord with you as to the 
method of procedure n For, no matter 
how weighty may be the claims which the catise of 
disestablishment has on the attention of Liberal 
statesmen on the score of reason and of consistency 
with their professions, it is only as these claims ate 
enforced through the constituencies on their repre- 
sentatives, that we can hope they will secure the 
adhesion of the leaders of the party. The battle 
will, as you say, have to be fought in the committee - 
room rather than in the polling-booth. We have, 
or ought to have, passed beyond that stage of pro- 
gress, when it was important to secure the declara- 
tion in our favour of some of the larger consti- 
tuencies, The moral right which this adhesion to 
our cause gives, has been secured. We have now 


present themselves on the Liberal side without de- 
claring for it. But between the verbal acceptance 


may be a wide interval, especially on the part of a 
Parliamentary candidate, And to escape the mis- 
representation of pretenders and adventurers, it is 


exercising influence at the first stage of electoral 


tical organisation of each locality, and not merely 
in the general diffasion of sound principles, appears 
to be a necessity and a duty on the part of the 
friends of disestablishment. 

The subject\is undoubtedly one of some com- 
plexity, arising out of the variety of circumstances 
in the several constituencies, small boroughs, large 


to consider our numerical strength in Parliament 
as affected by each individual constituency. The 
principle of religious equality is accepted almost 
universally amongst Liberals, and few candidates 


of a principle and resolute adherence to it, there 


néedful to have a voice, and the opportunity of 


proceedings. To take part, therefore, in the poli- 


used for schools, will be commenced early in the | monial of the affection and esteem which they had ' 
spring. asked him to take away from Leicester. He could | boroughs, and counties; and seme discussion on the 
3 —On J err of | only 4 he — 9 Reed also 3 for | best methods of procedure might be useful, either in 
the new Congregation which is to replace his wife, with as frank a indly an affection as | sugges 
the iron shone! 2 standing on the same site | with which they offered it. He had been too 3 We es * el 4 in 3 
in Pembroke - Toad, was laid by Mr. T. Rowley nearly and intimately associated with them to Aube del y 
Hill, M. P. for Worcester. The new place of wor- need any special remembrance of their life and next series of oral reports from the delegates, 
ship is intended to seat about 500 persons; and | work in e and while he could not but say bearing upon electoral action already taken in the 
r it = 8 E a meh, ‘he was * that there be — * ey 1 — several constituencies, would be the most useful 
an of accommodating nearly 300 children. | house of his association with them, and as the last i of the proceedings. This hint is 
8 the heavy nature of the excavations, the | expression which they bad made of their feelings n For — the Confe- 
cost, which was at the first estimated at alittle over | with reference to it, none of those things, as they 4 1 bat Sen tits titu 
q 4,000/., will in all probabillty reach 6,000/., of | knew, could bay affection or repay affection, Mr. | T°? cannot determine whe _— — 
9 which, up to the time of laying the stone, about Baines had referred to the scientific work he had | encies shall take, the majority of those constituting 
4 4.500“. had been received ; but this was increased been connected with in the town, and he was happy it will, I jadge, be men active in their own locali- 
to nearly 5,000 before the proceedings concluded. they were remembering other associations besides | ties, and to whom information as to what is doing 

A goodly company was present at the ceremony last | the association he had with them. His study of elsewhere, and how it\is bein done might prove 
Wednesday. The devotional service was conduct: d | science had served to illustrate the works of God, n 8 N 
by the Kevs. Urijah Thomas and P. Rutherford, | and toe d his heart and mind to a fuller adora- truly valuable. 
akt 


er which the Rev. L. H. Byrnes (the pastor) made tion of Him. He found rest in the pursuit of his Yours faithfully, 
a brief statement embodying the above facts and | studies of the unmoved and cold realities of science, | London, Feb. 5, 1877. P. C. 


others, and Mr. Hill was presented with a silver 
truwel, and a mallet of oak taken from one of the 
ancient houses in Bristol, and believed to be 500 
years old. The trowel bore the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘ Presented to T. Rowley Hill, Esq., M. P., 
on the occasion of the laying of the foundation- 
stone of Pembroke Chapel, Clifton, Jan. 31, 1877.” 


and he was very glad that they had chosen to make 
some sort of reference to that in the gilt presented 
to him that night. He would take the opportunity 
of mentioning that the members of his Bible-class 
had remembered his services and associations with 
them in a handsome manner, having presented him 
with a couple of volumes, which formed a valuable 
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PARISHES, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


THE RIGHTS OF RATEPAYERS\IN RURAL 


Sin, —At a school board contest some years ago, 


, | — — moin the parish where I reside, the promoters of the 
Mr. Hill having made a suitable address, the | addition to his library. He concluded by sa ) ; a N 

Key. G. Wood offered a concluding prayer. | they were loadi him with kindness, — cn wes board greatly increased their majority by insisting 
Then donations were deposited on the stone] very grateful to them. that all ‘‘ householders,” whether they were “‘ rate- 


to the amount of 150“. After the ceremony, payers” themselves or not, were entitled to vote. 
- upwards of 100 of the ministers, members of 


the congregation, and friends sat down to a 2 This en emen 
luncheon at the Victoria- rooms, under the presi- Corresy ondence, after years, especially by Conservative returning 
dency of the Rev. L. H. 2 In the course of 3 officers. By a paragraph in yesterday's Nonconfor- 
the proceedings the Rev. H. Arnold Thomas (son mist (Jan. 31), headed ‘‘A Rural Clergyman 

_ of the late Kev. David Thomas, who was intro-| THE LIBERAL PARTY AND DISESTA- | defeated,” page 113, my mind has again been led 
daced by the chairman as a representative of Cam- BLISHMENT. 


Se ieee ra 3 to the question; and it seems to me you will be 
| 0 ro onconformist. doing great service to the Liberal cause by cz 
idan e e end Your moor ar four, | ttn tote ta tthe in mali 
which be had laid the corner stone of the new | read with great sympathy and zest the articles | The writer in the paragraph alluded to (which, 1 
Pembroke Chapel. (Cheers.) After paying a com- | which have appeared in your last three numbers on | see, is quoted from the Hebo), seems under the 
pliment to Mr. Hill, he expressed, on behalf of bim - the Liberal party and disestablishment. I regard the impression that there is a recent Act” on the 
self and congregation, the most hearty sympathy appearance of these articles as most opportune. That | matter. I am not sure of this; but there is either 


with the Rev. L. H. Byrnes and the people gathered ö a : : Pe 
ꝶ65â; !; thick -ciethiean dak mth” Sakaki the question of disestablishment has, from a variety | a recent Act or a recent decision by one of the 


work in which they were engaged, and sincerely of causes, made great and unexampled progress | judges, which is of vital importance in rural dis- 
ti usted that that work ere long would be conducted | during the past three years cannot be doubted by | tricts in all parish contests, as by it every house- 


to a most successful issue. (Applause.) The Rev. | any observer of political and ecclesiastical events; holder, though the rates are not paid directly by 
U. Thomas, in seconding the motion, said it was a | and it is most important that the convictions | himself, can claim a vote. In Wales, I am confident 


bridge University as well as Nonconformity), moved 


happy sign of the sisterhood of the Cungregational, 


Baptist, and Presbyterian churches that so many 
of their ministers were able to be present upon that 
occasion. (Cheers) With all their hearts did they 
wish godspeed to the work which that day had 
enterei upon a new stage. They trusted that a 
large congregation would gather round Mr. Byrnes. 
Mr. Hul, in responding, thanked them heartily for 
the kindness with which they had received him, 
and hoped that a rich blessing would attend the 
work, and that they would have cause to bless 
God for their having taken part ia that service. 
(Applause.) The Rev. J. Peuny also offered a few 
r.marks, referred to the chairman as one who 
was full of kindoess and friendship towards other 
denominations as well as his ow, and speaking on 
the 7 — of his absent brethren he said there wae 
no Baptist minister amonyst them who was held in 
higher esteem and allectiun thau was Mr. Byrnes. 
(Applause) Congratulatury speeches were also 
made by the Kev. P. Rutherford, Mr. Samuel Wills, 


the Rev. N. T. Langridge, and others. 


GALLOWTREE-GATE CHAPEL, Leicester. — On 


Sunday the Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., who! 


tated by the course of events. 


which have matured in the public mind shall not, 
at the next general election, fail to find corre- 
sponding expression in Parliament, through any 
neglect of suitable means to that end on the part 
of the friends of the movement. It is possible 
that the present Parliament may complete its full 
term of service. It is more likely that, as a piece 
of tactics, occasion will be sought and found to 
appeal to the country at an earlier period on some 
question which it is hoped may confirm the present 
Government in office. But, independent of both 
the will and the wish of the Government, an unex- 
pected and very early dissolution may be necessi- 
Be the election 
near or far off, it ought not to find the friends of 
disestablishment unprepared, and the question 
what position they are to take up with regard to 
the Parliamentary representation of their prin- 
ciples cannot be too soon considered in each 
constituency. 


this will be a vast gain. And as there are so many 
school board elections likely to take place during 
the coming year, it will be just in time, if you will 
kindly call the attention of your readers to the sub- 
ject, giving them also the exact state of the law in 


such cases. 

I am Sir, yours obediently, 
Feb. 1, 1877. WELSHMAN. 
[In the case referred to, the county court judge 
said distinctly :—‘‘ Every parishioner had a common 
law right to nominate, or second, or vote for a 
churchwarden ; and as the defendant's conduct wzs 
calculated to put an end to that right, it could not 
be otherwise described than as exceedingly tepre- 
hensible.” The Education Act of 1870, however, 
provides that, in boroughs, school boards shall be 
elected by the burgesses and in parishes by the rate- 
payers. The rate made more than a month previous 
to the election constitutes the register. Ep. 
Noncon. | AN 0 
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trasting the suggestions of two Parliament Com- 


system” is favoured; Mr. Cowen proposes to 


evolution, the great hindrance to an effectual deal- 
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THE LICENSING QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — Will you allow me space for a further 
examination of the schemes put forward on the 
above subject, and to express some views which are 
partly the result of personal observation ? 

The social question of the century is the licensing 
question. At first it was deemed the hobby of 
social reformers, but as the intensity of the evil 
became aggravated by efforts for its amelioration, 
such as the promoters of the Beerhouse Act had in 
view, the intensity of the evil of drunkenness has 
increasingly drawn the attention of politicians and 
statesmen to it. And their deliverances, and 
the measures that have been brought forward either 
as palliatives of the evil or as solutions of the pro- 
blem, have been most diverse and even contra- 
dictory. This cannot be better shown than by con- 


mittees—both since the era of the great Reform 
Bill. 

The first—Mr. Silk Buckingham’s committee 
—urged that a series of social remedies should be 
adopted; tnat the promotion of public parks and 
museums, eto, should be supporte! ; and so far as 
they favoured legislation, the suggestions were of a 
directly restrictive tendency. But from acommit- 
tee twenty years later, there was a recommendation 
practically in favour of free-trade in licensing 
qualified only by a heavy licence duty. At the 
present time the measures before the country have 
a more limited scope, but they are almost as diverse 
in range. What is called the Gothenburg 


transfer the power of the magistrates to the elective 
boards ; and Sir Wilfrid Lawson wishes to give to 
the ratepayers a veto power over the issue of 
licences, It must be at once conceded that the latter 
two are incomplete. If a veto power were given 
to the ratepayers, unless they exercised that power 
in its only mode of sweeping away all sale of intoxi- 
cants, the present admittedly ill condition of 
affairs would continue; and though Mr. 
Cowen’s measure would be imperially ope- 
rative, it must be seen that the transfer 
of power would not alter the condilions of 
licences. The scheme promoted by Mr. Cham. 
berlain, M.P., is more complete, but its faults are 
also more manifest, In view of these varying pro- 
posals, it may not be inexpedient to consider a 
little at length the licensing question. 

It may be said, in spite of Mr. Lowe’s recent 
deliverance, that for some time the idea of free 
trade in drink has been given up, largely through its 
working at Liverpool; and that, although there are 
general demands for a revision of the licensing 
system, there is no unanimity‘of public feeling as to 
the basis on which that reform should be carried 
out. And there is one most notable fact observable 
—that whilst public discussion is going on, and pos- 
sible unanimity of sentiment may be in course of 


ing with the subject is being indefinitely increased. 
The great obstacle to the passing even of the 
Permissive Bill, arises from the mass of vested in- 
terests it would deal with ; the chief objection to 
Mr. Cowen’s measure arizes, not from those whose 
power it proposes to transfer, but from those whose 
interests might be affected by the transfer ; and the 
Gothenburg system has this objection, and the further 
one, that the vastness of the vested interests in public- 
house property is the chief obstacle to its working 
here so well as in Sweden. There have been one 
or two attempts to define the number of necessary 
licences, officially or in proposed enactments. Mr. 
Bruce, in his elaborate licensing measure, attempted 
to define it; and more recently a similar attempt 
‘was made for Scotland by Sir R. Anstruther, with 
the approval of the present Home Secretary. 
Substantially, these have taken as the basis the 
proportion of one public to every thousand of the 
population ; and if the number of publics be taken 
nationally, or in almost every large area, it will be 


found to be much in excess of this proportion. This 


proportion is, however, being continually increased, 
by the occasional granting of public-house and beer- 
house licences by magistrates, and by the granting, 
without their option, of certain wine and beer- 
licences. Not only is there a continual growth ina 
proportion of places for the sale of intoxicants 
already larger than needful, but there is a tolerably 
full volume of national out:ry for the reform of the 
system. There are measures affecting it brought 
forward yearly ; the trade is harassed continu- 
ally”; licence-holders are dissatisfied with the 
conditions of some of their conditions ; the public 
generally is inclining more and more, under the 


swell the increasing cry of the temperance section 
for a measure which shall settle the licensing ques- 
tion for a generation, and in a mode more in the 
interests of the public and less in the interests of 
the publican. The inevitable preliminary to this 
is the stoppage of the granting of new licences of 
any description. In some of our large towns they 
are threefold what has been stated as the propor- 
tion deemed desirable, and their number is the 
chief bar to the passing of a satisfactory measure. 
Hence, as in the case of other interests proposed to 
be dealt with by legislative enactment, suspersion 
of the granting of licences is the inevitable preli- 
minary to dealing with the question. 


First, as to the principle on which any amend- 
ment of the licensing system should be made—pro- 
hibitory or restrictive. And here it may be pointed 
out that there has been no lengthened and suc- 
cessful trial on a large scale of a prohibitory policy. 
In America there have been partial attempts, 
with an unquestionable benefit in certain States ; in 

Sweden, at various periods, a year or two of pro- 
hibition has alternated between years of a policy 
almost the opposite ; and in our own country there 
are parishes and villages, such as Saltaire, where 
the sale of drink is vetoed by the will of the owners. 
But generally, it must be evident that there is no 
preparedness of public feeling for this state of pro- 
hibition, and it is undoubted that such a vetoing of 
the sale would be at present impossible in our large 
towns. On the other hand, a restrictive policy 
has been general in Britain ; and the adoption of 
etrict and even severe restrictive laws in Sweden 
and Norway, within the last quarter of a century, 
have been productive of incalculable benefit to 
those countries—a benen in comparison with which 
that arising to the town of Gothenburg from its 
addendum to the general law sinks into com- 
parative insignificance. Looking to the absence 
of precedent for general prohibition, to the want of a 
sustained demand for it nationally, and to the fact 
that if its partial adoption at the will of the rate- 
payers were conceded, there would still remain the 
need for restriction outside the bounds of such 
adoption, it must be felt that there is a need for the 
fighting of the battle at present on the old lines of 
restriction. It may be desirable to concede to 
local option the arrangement of some of the details 
—such as, perhaps, the definition of the exact pro- 
portion of public-houses, so long as it did not ex- 
ceed a certain maximum to be imperially defined. 


This brings me to consider the question of the 
executive to which the carrying out of the principle 
should be entrusted. It is admitted that an irre- 
sponsible magistracy, nominated for political ser- 
vices largely, and having the decision as to break- 
ages of the law, is scarcely a fitting body to 
continue entrusted with the granting of licences, 
for whose refusal or non-refusal it is practically 
responsible to no one. It is notable that, alike in 
Norway and in Sweden, under different Jaws 
passed at various times, the decision as to the 
number of licences is severed from the decision as 
to the persons to hold them. When, in Svandi- 
navia, the local authorities have decided how many 
licences are to be allotted to a district, these 
licences are sold by tender or auction to the highest 
bidder for allotted periods. And thus, at once, there 
is swept away not only all the mass of vested in- 
terests in the licences which with us interposes so 
strong a mass of worse than inert matter between 
those who would deal with the question, but there 
is also removed the possibility of the granting of 
licences upon other than public grounds. As to 
whether town councils or specially-elected boards 
should become the executive, it may be remarked 
that of recent years Parliament has growingly ex- 
pressed the opinion that the former should have 
their powers increased over dangerous trades ; and 
there is in response a feeling arising that the mul- 
tiplication of public bodies is a source of weakness 
rather than strength, and it is probable that these 
two impressions will influence future legislation. 
But in whichever of these channels the stream of 
public sentiment guides future legislation, there is no 
doubt but that such a change would be most bene- 
ficial, in the separation of the determiner of the 
licensee from the punisher of the licence · iuſringer. 


There should be bounds to the extent to which 
the chosen authority should exercise the option ; 
but the chosen authority should not be per- 
missively chosen. One of the evils of permissive 
legislation—which some consider to be its re- 
commendation—is its weakness, and it has the 
disadvantage of introducing variety even sometimes 
to a conflicting of principle. It may be 
remarked here that the Gothenburg experiment is 


9 


pressure of taxation, partially drink-created, to 


which has worked so admirably in Sweden generally 
is imperial in its scope. And with us it would be 
most unadvisable to merely allow local authorities 
to take upon themselves the responsible task of 
dealing with the licensing system or this would 
merely place power in the hands of a very few 
towns and parishes—whereas what is needed is that 
the ratepayers who have to bear the burden of the 
results of the drink traffic should, through their 
representatives, decide as to the number of places 
deemed necessary for sale, within limits which on 
the one hand should serve public convenience, and 
on the other guard against an excessive use of 
restrictory power. Again, the conditions of 
licence should in principle be imperially 
defined, and here simplicity is needed. At 
present the number of kinds of licence, the 
varying conditions of sale, and the equally varying 
hours of sale, create public and even legal confu- 
sion. Whilst we are probably unprepared to adopt 
the plan of the Swedes, and regulate the amount 
payable under the licence by the amount of liquor 
sold, it would appear to be desirable that only one 
class of licence should be granted, and that this 
should in some way vary in a measure ac- 
cording to the assumed use made thereof. In like 
manner the maximum hours of sale should be 
imperially defined, and in justice to the holders of 
licences, conditions, such as billeting, should apply 
equally to all instead of partially to one or two 
classes. 

On some such basis as this the licensing problem 
might be solved. The need for a solution yearly 
grows—for, on the one hand, the amount of capital 
invested in the trade is too large to allow a con- 
tinuance of the present uncertainty in regard to its 
future ; and, on the other, the evils incidental to, or 
flowing from, the misuse of facilities created under 
the licensing system are becoming gross as a 
mountain.” On all hands the need fora settlement 
on a basis that shall last for a generation is admitted, 
and whilst the tone of the public feeling is far from 
being raised to such a pitch as would make prohibi - 
tion on even a partial scale practicable, it is suffi- 
ciently high to require and even to demand a great 
restriction of a trade, which may supply that 
‘‘ warmest welcome at an inn, Shenstone longed 
for, but which admittedly shelters gross corrup- 
tion and vast evil. 

Yours, &c., 
J. W. 8. 


— . ̃—— 


POLITICAL AND ELECTORAL NEWS. 


At the inaugural meeting of the Tranmere Work- 
ing Men’s Liberal Association, held on Friday, a 
letter from Mr. Gladstone was read, in which he 
expressed his belief that in the great testing sub- 
ject of the day, the Eastern Question, the prin- 
ciples of freedom, humanity, and jastice had no 
more firm adherents than the working men of the 
country. 

Mr. Gladstone, who has been spending a few 
days with the Marquis of Ailesbury, visited Marl- 
borough College on Saturday, and delivered an 
address to the boys, in which he pointed ont the 
enormous and immeasurable value of time, placed 
before them their advantages and commensurate 
responsibilities, congratulated the Marlburians upon 
the success of the system of training adopted in that 
institution, reminded the scholars of some of the 
careers of exertion which would await the pupils 
when they quitted their college home, and addressed 
a caution and encouragement to those who would 
become religious teachers, asking them not to allow 
themselves to be depressed by the trials and diffi - 
culties they would probably have to meet. To 
those who would perhaps become politicians he 
remarked that, although hard things were some- 
times said that were not deserved, the people of 
the country were, on the whole, generous-hearted, 
end delighted to honour any man who had striven 
to serve them well. After the proceedings at the 
college Mr. Gladstone drove to the Town Hall, 
where the Odd Fellows and Foresters presented 
him with an address, to which the right hon. gen- 
tleman replied. 

At a great Liberal soirée held at Stroud on Tues- 
day evening, Mr. Edward A. Freeman was the 

rincipal speaker, and devoted his remarks to the 
zastern Question. He said he scarcely regretted 
the failure of the Conference, for so many conces- 
sions had been made to the Turks that what re- 
mained would have been useless. He acknowledged 
the indebtedness of the nation to Lord Salisbury, 
who had been better su by the Liberals 
than by his own y. He hoped that the Con- 
ference would yet bear fruit, and that Turkey would 
succumb without war. But if it was necessary to 
use force to — her to do justice, he recom - 
mended that England should join with Russis. 

A Liberal banquet was held in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
on Friday, after which a public meeting was held 
ia the Town Hall, which was well „ Letters 
of apology were read from Earl Durham, Mr. Glad- 
stone, M.P., Mr. Lowe, M.P., Mr. Burt, M.P., &c., 


the fruit of a permiesive clause, but that the system 
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| Mr. Gladstone expressed the hope that the meeting 
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would tend to shape the 22 of the country on 
the Eastern Question. Mr. Joseph Cowen, M. P., 
presided, and with respect to the position of the 
Liberals said a party could not be made out of 
negatives, and he thought that the Liberal party 
should have some subject upon which tounite. He 
did not care whether it was the extension of the 
franchise in the counties, the Church question 
(which he would prefer), or the liquor question. 
He believed the present Government would continue 
in office until the close of the present Parliament, 
and he thought it would be better if it were so, as 
the Liberals would then be united. Mr. Pease, 
M. P., Sir John Swinburne, Mr. W. H. James, 
M. P., and Mr. C. M. Palmer, M. P., addressed the 
meeting on general topics. 

There was a great Liberal demonstration at 
Sheffield on Tuesday evening, the occasion of the 
annual meeting of the Sheffield Liberal Association. 
Mr. Robert Leader, president of the association, 
occupied the chair. The spacious edifice was filled 
in every part, andthe proceedings werecharacterised 
by the utmost enthusiasm. Mr. Samuel Morley, 
M.P., spoke of the value of unity. He knew of at 
least half-a-dozen seats which were lost at the last 
election, in 1874, because members of the Liberal 
party refused to vote for candidates, otherwise 
admirably adapted to their wants, because they 
were at variance on some particular point. A 
remedy was wanted for this weakness, and he knew 
no better one than the establishment of institutions 
like the present. (Cheers.) The speaker went on 

to sa 7: — 

I am glad to believe that the recent election of the 
school board in London has given a tone to the opinion 
in the country on the subject of education—(Hear, 
bear)—has strengthened the bands of the managers of 
school boards in various towns in the kingdom, and 
is helping us still more rapidly to what | hope will be 
ultimately a satisfactory solution of that question. 
(Hear, hear.) I am a thorough believer in the opinion 
that mischief and no good has ever resulted from legis- 
lative attempts to promote the religion of the peopie. 
(Hear, hear.) I bave not a doubt t the only solu- 
tion of the difficulties which are crowding fast around 
us will be found in the legislative separation of civil and 
religious — (The remainder of the sentence was lost 
in a burst of applause.) I contend that the question, 
when we su in getting what I ventured to describe 
in the House of Commons some three or four years 
ago as a fair Burials Bill, would become a national 
and not a Nonconformist one, and so long as we have 
to contend against what we were accustomed to call 
Nonconformist grievances, I shall go in heart and soul 
with the Liberation Society, and upon any platform am 
prepa ed to contend against the 1 which grew 
and does grow out of the Established Church. 1 want 
to excite public opinion that sball settle that question 


in the only way w will ever be permanent, and that 
is by a legislative separation with which the public 
shall be inaccord, I o ntend that the greatest Libera- 


tionist of the present day is the Rev. Mr. Tooth. 
(Cheers.) My hope is that Mr. Tooth will remain in 
prison. ter and cheers.) I hope he means to 
fight it out, because men’s minds are being brought to 
this conclusion. I believe those practices are leading 
to the Church of Rome, and there are hundreds of men 
in the Church of England who, if they were really 
honest men, would go to the Church of Rome, 
The hon. member briefly referred to the Eastern 
Question, and expr a hope that the Premier 
would to account for his notorious Guild- 
hall speech, a speech which ignored the most pro- 
nounced overtures of 4e e and friendship from the 
Czar, and which he bad no hesitation in saying was 
a speech of a bully rather than a speech of a states- 
man. (Loud applause.) Mr. Samuelson, M. P., 
and Mr. W. H. Leatham having delivered addresses, 
Mr. Mundella, M. P., 3 at great length. The 
Government had reached its fourth session, and it 
bad abundant evidence to show that their hold upon 
the confidence of the people of this dountry was 
3 but surely slipping away. ( Applause.) 
e severely criticned the Indian policy of the 
Government, and then reviewed the leading incidents 
in the later phases of the Eastern Question. He 
complimented Lord Salisbury upon the policy he 
had pursued in the capacity of English Pienipoten- 
tiary at Constantinople, and claimed that the 
Liberals had supported him. For the future he 
claimed that they were bound to regard as insuffi- 
cient the paper Constitution” of Turkey, and to 
extract from her satisfactory guarantees, 


On Friday night the Right Hon. H. C. E Childers, 
M.P., addressed his constituents in the Town Hall, 
Pontefract, and 1 at length on the Eastern 
Question, tracing the history of the Turk from his 
first entry into Europe to the present time. Sharp! 
criticising the conduct of the Government, he ssid, 
with reference to Sir Stafford Northcote’s recent 
— on the subject of the Conference, that he 
thought those who accepted the views of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were in a fool’s 
paradise, 

The Annual Conference of the Irish Home-Rule 
Members of Parliament was held on Wednesday in 
the Council Chamber, City Hall, Dublin. r. 
Butt r thirty other Irish members were 
poss „ and 8 for absence were received 
om twelve. fore passing to the business of the 
day, the conference passed and presented to Mr. 
Putt a vote of assurance of their devotion to him 
as the leader of the party. Captain Nolau and 


Mr. Power were resppointed whips; Mr. Meldon 


and Dr. Ward were elected secretaries. A long 


Ciscussion took place as to the policy to be pur- 
sued in the coming session, especialiy as to the 
Fastern Question, and it was decided to await 
3 
may uce, but, in any even 
a motion in favour of Home-Rule is to be brought 


a 
5 


the Leeds 


— — 


on as early as possible. It was also resolved that 


bills on the land question, University education, 
intermediate education, the franchise, registration, 
county boards, amnesty, fisheries, and other ques- 
tions should be introduced. At a meeting in 
Dublin, on Friday, the Home-Rulers passed a reso- 
lution expressing their unalterable conviction that 
it is not possible to secure peace and prosperity to 
Ireland save by the restoration of their native 
Parliament. 

At a Liberal meeting in Marylebone, on Wed- 
nesday evening, Mr. D. Grant announced that he, 
in conjunction with Sir Thomas Chambers, would 
contest the borough at the next election. He was 
an unsuccessful candidate in February, 1874. 

It is believed at Salford that Mr. Charley will 
soon vacate his seat by accepting office, which will 
involve his leaving Parliament. 

The friends in the Liberal interest of Colonel 
Roden have asked him to come forward for the 
borough of Stoke-upon-Trent at the next vacancy. 
He has consented to do so. He formerly repre- 
sented the borough, but was thrown out when Mr. 
Heath was elected. When Mr. Melly retired, he 
declined to contest the borough on the ground of 
ill-health, He is now, however, restored to 
health. 

When the House of Commons assembles to- 
morrow, the following members will be entitled to 
take the oaths and their seats:—Mr. Barran, for 
Leeds; Mr. Wilson for Donegal; the Hon. T. F. 
Fremantle, for Bucks; the Lord Advocate, for 
Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities; Captain J. E. 
Severne, for South Shropshire; Mr. H. B. 
Samuelson, for Frome ; Mr. Leonard Courtney, for 
Liskeard}; Captain King-Harman, for Sligo county ; 
and Mr. Delahunty, for Waterford county. Four 
of these are Liberals, and five Conservatives. The 
House is now practically complete, as the vacancy 
at Norwich is not to be filled during the existence 
of the present Parliament, while the six seats 
formerly belonging to the disfranchised boroughs 
Beverley, Bridgwater, Cashel, and Sligo have not 
yet been allotted. 


Epitome of Hels, 


— > — 


The Queen, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold 
attended Divine service at Osborne on Sunday. The 
Rev. George Connor officiated. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Beatrice 
was to leave Osborne this morning, and was expected 
at Buckingham Palace about midday. To-morrow 
afternoon she will open Parliament in person. 
After the ceremony the Queen is expected to return 
to Osborne. It is probable that the Court will con- 
tinue to reside in the Isle of Wight till about the 
commencement of next month. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales and all their 
household at Marlborough House and Sandringham 
have been revaccinated, — 

The Priucess Louise on E opened a school 
of Art at 9 and the Marquis of Lorne 
delivered an address on art and science culture, 

A Cabinet Council was held on Friday. All the 
Ministers were present except the Marquis of Salis - 
bury and the Earl of Carnarvon. 


Lord Salisbury arrived in London yesterday 


evening. 

The Parliamen tary Blue Book on Eastern Affairs, 
comprising all the documents bearing a date pres 
to the assembling of the Conference, consists of 800 
pages ; it will be placed on the table to-morrow 
(Thursday) evening, and will probably be in the 
hands of members on Friday morning. 

The London correspondent of the Leeds Mercury 
is sorry to hear that Mr. Bright is not likely to 
be a prominent voice in the coming Parliamentary 
session. The right hon. gentleman is again in deli- 
cate health, and finds it necessary to abstain from 
everything that might lead to undue excitement. 

Tne Government have, it is announced, resolved 
to fill up the vacant Chief Justiceship of the Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland by the promotion of the Attorney- 
General, Mr. May. It is believed that Mr. Gibson, 
Q.C., will succeed Mr. May. 

A house has been taken in Ventnor, called Tweed 
Mount, by General Tchernayeff, for six months, 
and r has telegraphed for his wife and family to 

din him. 

f 3 Thursday at the annual meeting of 
ucational Council, the Right Hon. W. 

E. Forster, M. P., said it would be a mistake to in- 

duce every clever boy in an elemen school to 

strive to get an exhibition. Boys who received 

exhibitions should show signs of having a particular 

faculty for the life either of a echolar or a teacher. 

The clergy of Birmingham have had under con - 
sideration Mr. Chamberlain's proposal to place the 
licensing of public-houses under municipal control, 
aod at a meeting held last week, the Rev. Canon 
Wilkinson presiding, the fullowing resolution was 
adopted :—* That this meeting, without in any 
way pledging itself to details, approves of the 
principle of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal.” 

At a public meeting of the Home- Rule Les 

1 on Th y, Mr. John O'Keefe, M. P. 
for Dungervan, was expelled for having supported 
Mr. Lehmann at the late Waterford county elec- 
tion. . 


Lady Smith, widow of Sir James E. Smith, 


F.L.S., and President of the Linnean Society, died } 


on Saturday in her 104th year, she having been 


born on the lith of May, 1773, 2 to — the home 
pon her 


register in Lowestoft parish church. 


— 


100th birthday Lady Smith gave a dinner to all the 


: in th ood, and : 
past gees in the neigh boar upon the same 


received from 


asi. e 
Lite in the Highlands,” with the following in- 


scription in Her Majesty's own writing: —“ From 
Victoria R. to her friend Lady Smith on her 
birthday.“ 

Mr. Cross, on Friday, received at the Home 
Office a very influentis! deputation, which waited 
on him to present a petition, signed by a large 
number of persons affected by the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act, praying the intervention of Govern- 
ment to them from wholesale expulsion from 
their homes during the erection of the new dwell- 
ings, and requesting that temporary provision be 
made for their habitations after the poling sown 
of their present houses. Sir H. Selwin-Idbetson, 
speaking instead of the Home Secretary, said that 
if anything could be done to oblige the Board of 
Works to create the buildings by degrees, it would 
mon most — * t cattle pl 

n consequence appearance of ca ague 
in London, an order has been issued by the Lords of 
the Council prohibiting the movement from the 
metropolis of cattle, sheep, cee. 

Dr. Henry Muirhead, of B 
has offered to the University of Glasgow the sum 
of 2,100/. as an endowment of a Demonstratorship 
of Physiology in connection with the Chair of Insti- 
tutes of Medicine. 

The finishing touch has been given to the gigan- 

tic works in the valley of Longdendale, by which 
Manchester is supplied with water. Those works 
have been in course of construction about twenty- 
eight years, and have cost no less a sum than 
2,500, 000. . 
Mr. Munton, Dr. Slade’s solicitor, telegraphed 
on Monday from Boulogne: — Dr. Slade very ill; 
occasionally unconscious. His friends believe he 
would hereafter return if Defence Committee wished 
and counsel advised that his witnesses would be 
admissible.” 


The appeal of Monck, the Huddersfield Spiri- 
tualist, against the decision of the magistrates sen- 
tending him to three months’ imprisonment as a 

ue and vagabond, was before the Exchequer 


vision on Friday. In this, as in L it 
appeared that the words by istry or other- 
wise” had been omitted from conviction, and 


counsel contended that unless Monck was convicted. 
of using 


istry” or acta ejusdem 24 he. 
could not be convicted under the Kogue and Vaga- 


bond — 4— — *. after mans rye key 
econ reserved judgment, w 
Sites yesterday. The conviction was affirmed 


{ with costs. Application was, however, made for 
their deci 


leave to against | . The cours 
said they would consider the a 

Details of the effects of the gales and floods have 
been furnished from all parts of t r. 
tide of unusual height visited the and - 
Eastern coasts on night; and the Thames 


causing much di to the who had 
: er 


as bonsid ‘ot ro 


le destruction and damage of pro- 
perty. 


The Midland Railway 828 is about to make 
a reform in the mode of lighting their carriages. 
A trial has been manly by the night mail from 

London to G w, with every success. Instead of 
the old unsightly and flickering oil-lamps, the new 
plan uses gas mada by a patent process, the reser- 
voirs being in the gas- vans. 

Mr. William Pike, late proprietor of the Derby 
Reporter, died 1. his residence, at Derby, 
early on Sunday, at age of eighty. He was a 
Liberal in politics, and a consistent Nenconformist, 
and had been a member of the Victoria-street 
Congregational Church for many years; to which 
communion, as well as to many useful and charit- 
able objects, he was a liberal contributor. 

Judgment was given by the Irish Court of Ex- 
2 Chamber, on Saturday, in a case in which a 


y named 3 
of her death, had devised all her property, real and 
rsonal, to the Most Rev. Dr. Dorri Ro 


subject to some 
bequests to relatives, aud a bequest of 2/. annually 
to Dr. Dorrian for the purpose of masses said for 
the happy repose of her soul. The judges unani- 
mously, Shoagh on widely different grounds, de- 
c.ded that the bequests to Dr. Dorrian and his 
successor were void. 


AMERICAN Bxxr.— A number of shops have been 
opened in Edinburgh for the sale of American beef, 
for which there is a large demand. The r are 
as follows: — Boiling beef, 7d. to 8d. per Ib.; stew- 
ing, 9d. to 101. ; best steak, ls. Id.; ditto stewin 
10d. to IId.; best roast, 9d. to 10d. In 
weekly reports Messrs, John Swan and Sons, 
salesmen, Edinburgh, say: —“ There 
about 800 quarters of American beef placed between 


this week, 74 — 


th — 2 of primes Bevtch beet, — 

* ice 

hindquarters of which may be had at 64d, and 
lb, Attracted by 


butchers, t 


wi 
quality of the latter,” 


pay Cambuslang, . 


overflowed its banks, submerging a considerable. 
portion of the low-lying districts on the Surrey side, 


Cecilia Mitchell, within three months. 
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SAMPSON LOW. MARSTON, & CO. S NEW LIST. 


Will be ready on Mondey, in limp cloth, small post 8vo, price 2s, 6d., 


MY LIFE; or, Every-day Experiences of Eton. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


„ bave undertaken this work because I am constantly comiug across books written by people who appesr to know 


nothing about Eton, and I want to give the world some idea of what a present Etonian thinks of Eton Life, and how he 
really get on.” 


A DAY OF 


an ETON BOY. 


By 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “HELEN’S BABIES.” 
Now ready, price 1s., 


THE BARTON EXPERIMENT. By the Author of Helen’s 


THE WORLD OF COMETS. By A. Gurtiemr, Author of The 


Heavens.” Translated and Edited by JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.8. One Vol., super royal 8vo, with numerous 
W ood-cut lilustratione, and three beautiful Chromo-lithographs, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. [ Ready. 


A VISIT TO JAPAN, CHINA, AND INDIA. By R. NIcuoLAs 


FOWLER, MA., F.R.G.8. One Vol, crown 8vo, 10s (d. [ Ready. 


THE CRUISE OF H. M. S. CHALLENGER“: Scenes in Many 


Lande, and Voyages over Many Seas. By W. J. J. SPRY, RN. One Vol, demy 8vo, with Map and numerous 
lllustsations, cloth extra, 18s. [Third Edition, now ready. 


THE TWO AMERICAS; being an Account of Sport and Travel. 


With Notes on Men and Manners in North and South America, By Sir ROSE PRICE, Bart. One Vol., demy 
Zvo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. Ready. 


MICHAEL STROGOFF, THE COURIER OF THE CZAR. By 


JULES VERNE. Post 8vo, with very many fine Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. Uniform with 
“Twenty Thoussnd Leagues under the Sea.“ (Ready. 


CRIPPS THE CARRIER. By R. D. Brackmore, Author of Lorna 


Doone,” Ke. Third and Cheaper Edition. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Now ready. 


FOOTSTEPS OF THE MASTER. By Harrier Bercuer Stowe. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 6s. (Ready. 


— — 


NEW NOVELS. 
VIVIENNE. By Rita. Three Vols. 


THE MAID OF FLORENCE. One Vol. 
ASYLUM CHRISTI: a Story of the Dragonnades. By Epwarp 


GILLIAT, MA. Three Vols. 


NETTLE STINGS; or, Country Quarters. 


Pen. Three Vols. 


A Tale by a Yorkshire 
STORM-DRIVEN . By Mary HRALT, Author of „ Lakeville,” &c. 
ree Vols, 


“ We are glad to recommend Storm-Driven as one of the hooks to be read.”—Vanity Fair. 


MANSLAUGHTER: a Novel. Three Vols. 


wea is in many respects a welcome relief from the ordinary three-volume novel of the present day.“ — 
ull. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, SzakLE, & Rrvincton, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, E. C. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF LAW AND GOD.” 
Second Edition, now ready, crown 8vo, 6s., 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


By F. PAGH ROBERTS, M. A., Vicar of Eye, Suffulk, Author of ‘‘ Law and God.” 


„As in the case of his previous work, entitled, ‘Law and God,’ the characteristics of these discourses are good sense, 
practical teaching, and a simple and graceful style. Mr. Roberts is essentia'ly a liberal Churchman, and his aidresses lay 
more stress on the duties of daily life than on points of doctrine.”—Daily News. 


“Mr. Page Roberts’s new volume deserves all the _ that his former volume elicited. His style is simple, direct 
forcible ; he speaks without cicumlocution to the living thought and heart life of his hearers.”—British Quarterly Review. ’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LAW AND GOD. Fovrts Eprriox. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


* 


NEW VOLUMES BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Small quarto, cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. each, 
HILDHOOD A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


LLESLEY PARK COLLEG 
A Preparatory School, separate, for Little Bovs. 


7 E, near Coventry. 
Established 1848. THOS. WYLES, F. G. S., Director. 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S BOARDING-HOUSE, 


10, 11, 12, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Drawing and Dining rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and 


numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR’S PRIVATE OMNIBUS 
leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to 
convey visitors to varions parts of London free of charge, 
Terms from Six Shillings per day. Dinner at Six o’clock. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1877. 


Too late. 


SUMMARY. 


THE Parliamentary session which opens to- 
morrow bids fair to be lively, if it does not 
result in any marked changes. The prompti- 
tude shown by the Government in the produc- 
tion of the voluminous despatches on the 
Eastern Question will take the edge off the 
debate upon the Address in reply to the Queen’s 
Speech in both Houses, as the more serious dis- 
cussion of the subject that will soon follow 
must, of course, be based upon these papers. 
It does not seem to be expected that Lord Salis- 
bury, who has now arrived from the continent, 
will give expression to views divergent from 
those of the Prime Minister, or other members 
of the Cabinet, nor that much light will be 
thrown on the future policy of the Government. 
To-morrow night’s debate will be a dress 
rehearsal, which will perbaps damp the interest 
in the set discussion that is to follow, but it 
will probably define the position of our leadin 
statesmen’ in relation to this perplexing — 
complex problem. There is no reason to ex- 
pect that the Government will, on either ooca- 
sion, be challenged to a division in either 
House, or tbat their adherents will exhibit any 
lack of discipline, or that the Liberals would 
be able to go into the lobby as a united party. 

Even on the eve of the Session the situation 
has materially altered, and in such a way as to 
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show the real value of Turkish professions of 
reform. Midhat Pasha, as we know, el abo - 
rated a grand Constitution, which was duly pro- 
claimed uuder the noses of the Plenipotentiaries, 
and was to inaugurate a beneficent era for the 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Ottoman Empire. Vague reports have been 
sent to the West of new and trust worth 
governors appointed; of provinces divided with 
a view to the more effectual carrying out of 
administrative reforms; of the organisation of 
a disciplined gendarmerie on the European 
model; of judicial changes in the interests of 
the Christians—and so on. In short, the 
Grand Vizier was said to be day and night 
absorbed in the task of making his Con- 
stitution a reality. Even so experienced 
a diplomatist as Lord Stratford de Red- 
clife was so struck with his earnest- 
ness ond resolution as to suggest that 
the Turkish reforms should have a fair trial, in 
the hope that something effectual might be 
done which would stave off European inter- 
vention, and arrest the aggressive action of 
Russia. But Midhat Pasha has already vanished 
from the scene! The Sultan whom he had hailed 
as a Constitutional Sovereign has acted like all 
his predecessors. The Grand Vizier has not only 
been suddenly dismissed, but shipped off to Syra 
outside the Turkish dominions, and has been re- 
laced by Edhem Pasha, lately ambaszador at 
Berlin. The sudcen disgrace of Midhat Pasha is 
variously interpreted. The fullest and most 
reasonable explanation is to the effect that 
the Sultan and the late Grand Vizier did not 
agree on the policy of breaking so definitely 
with the six Powers, and that His Majesty met 
with persistent opposition from Midhat Pasha 
in his desire to introduce the foreign element 
largely into the Turkish administration. At 
a Council meeting on Sunday afternoon 
evidence was produced that the Minister 
was plotting for the overthrow of the 
Sultan, and that on the same night 3,000 
Ulemas were to have gone to the Palace 
to demand the abdication of Abdul Hamid, 
and the appointment of Midhat as dictator. The 
secret. having been discovered, the Grand Vizier 
was placed under arrest, and at onve banished 
from the country in lieu of being tried for high 
treason. Itis of course said that the Constitu- 
tion will be carried out in its entirety, and with 
less confidence it is reported that an attempt 
will be made to renew negotiations with the 
European Powers. Probably the chances of 

8 are improved by the disgrace of Midhat 

asha. 

The long-talked-of circular despatch of the 
St. Petersburg Government has at length been 

ublished. It represents the Eastern crisis as 

aving entered upon a new phase.” After a 
description of the results of ‘‘a year of diplo- 
matic efforts” by the united Powers of Europe, 
Prince Gortschakoff says that the Oabinets 
again find themselves in the same position as 
at the commencement of this crisis, which is, 
however, still further aggravated by the blood 
that has been shed, the passions that have been 
raised, and the indefinite prolongation of the 
deplorable state of things which weighs upon 
Europe and justly preoccupies public opinion 
and the Governments.” he Russian Chan- 
cellor goes on to remark :— 

The Porte pays no regard to its former engagements, 
to its duties as a member of the European Concert, or 
to the unanimous wishes of the Great Powers. Far 
from having made a step towards a satiefactory solution 
of the Fastern Question, the Ott.man Empire has been 
and remains a permanent menace for the peace of 
Europe, as well as for the sentiments of humanity and 
the conscience uf the Christian peoples. Under these 
circumstances, before deciding on the course which he 
ae | think right to follow, His Majesty the Emperor 
wishes to know what course will be de:ermined upon 
by the Cabinets with whom we have acted up to the 
present, and with whom we desire, as far as possible, 
to continue proceeding in common accord, The object 
which the Great Powers have in view has been clea:ly 
defined by the acts of the Conference. The refusal 
of the Turkish Government touches the dignity and 
peace of Europe. It is important for us to know what 
the Cabinets with which we have acted in concert until 
now intend to do, in order to reply to this refusa! and 
to ensure the execution of their wishes. ie 

What effect the downfall of Midhat Pasha 
will have upon the general aspect of the 
Eastern Question remains to be seen. But the 
St. Petersburg circular bears evidence that 
Russia is exceedingly anxious to remain in 
accord with the other Powers, and very reluc- 
tant to put her army on the Pruth in motion. 
A few days will probably throw some real light 
on the situation. The Porte, notwithstanding 
the banishment of Midhat Pasha, is pressing 
for a settlemevt with Servia, and has withdrawn 
the demand fur guarantees, beyond a distinct 
promise on the part of Prince Milan’s 
Government that they would not allow 
Servia t@be a focus of revolution for the 
neighbouring Turkish Provinces, or do any- 
thing that might foster or encourage such 
movements. It is thought that the Servian 
Cabinet will make no difficulty about such a 
ceclaration. The Porte has sent a Special 
Envoy to Belgrade, and if both sides are really 
in earnest, the three weeks which remain before 
the expiration of the armistice will suffice to 
negotiate a permanent peace. 


Political meetings—especially Liberal meet- 
ings-—have been abundant during the — 
week. Whether they take the shape of 
demonstrations under the auspices of men of 
public position, or of the organisation of clubs, 
they indicate a revival of political feeling. At 
Newcastle, where there was a banquet and great 
public meeting, Mr. Cowen, M.P., madea rough 
classification of parties in the House of Com- 
mons, which may just now be worth noting. 
On the one side are some 350 Conservatives, 
who vote as one man. On the other side are 
about 800 members—200 of whom are reckoned 
moderato Liberals, having no definite creed, 
who are content with criticism of the Govern- 
ment policy; fifty Radicals, who have too many 
creeds; and about fifty Home-Rulers, who are 
the weakness of the Opposition. The hon. 
member for Newcastle does not expect or desire 
an early change of Government, but would 
be glad to see the Liberals rally in 
support of a suffrage extension or religious- 
equality policy —himself preferring the latter, 
though, like Mr. Dale, willing for the present 
to waive his preference. 

The Liberals of Middlesborough, like those of 
many other northern towns, have been forming 
an association, and with a result worthy of 
attention. Ata large public meeting on Mon- 
day the programme of the organisation was 
adopted, Its points were—an assimilation of the 
county and borough franchise and a redistribu- 
tion of seats, justice und freedom for the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Sultan, and a reform of the 
licensing system. Some Liberals present did 
not regard the programme as complete, and an 
additional resolution to the fullowing effect was 
moved: — This meeting regards the adoption 
of the principles of religious equality, in- 
cluding the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the English and Scotch Established 
Churches, and the completion of a national 
unsectarian system of education, as essential to 
the programme of a Middlesborough Liberal 
Association.” But such an addition did not 
at all suit the views of a number of 
Whig gentlemen, who had been urging the 
sinking of what they were pleased to call 
‘sectional views, and they actually — 
an amendment for excluding disestablishm nt 
as inimical ‘‘ to the hearty co-operation of all 
sections of Liberals. A large majority thought 
otherwise, and the resolution was carried amid 
great cheering. We trust this incident will be 
borne in mind by the friends of religious 
equality throughout the country. This is by no 
means a solitary instance of the ripeness of 
opinion among the rank and-file of the party 
for a formal recognition of disestablishment in 
the Liberal programme. It is high time, as we 
now see, that they distinctly asserted their 
claims, unless the question in which they are 
most interested is to be utterly ignored in the 
reorganisation of the Liberal party. 

The address to the Primate leben elsewhere), 
signed by a number of influential clergymen, 
and suggesting a basis on which the burials 
grievance might be settled, indicates that the 
expected Goverument measure may contain 
some such provisions. We may not, perbape, 
bave long to wait for authentic news on the 
subject. It is only necessary now to hint that 
any scheme which treats the Church as a dis- 
tinct sect, and not as a national institution, 
would be strenuously resisted by all sections of 
Liberals in the House of Commons. 


THE GOVERNMENT ON ITS TRIAL. 


WHATEVER new political phase the Eastern 
Question may enter upon, there is fortunately 
no lack of information to guide the public mind 
in its 2 of past events or in its broad 
views of the policy which should hereafter be 

ursued. On he eve of a new Session of the 

mperial Parliament it is natural that politicians 
should again occupy themselves with reviewing 
the proceedings of the Government in the East. 
Lord Salisbury’s course, so far as it is known, 
meets with the warm approval of the nation ; 
and although our special envoy has failed in his 
mission, we are glad to know that he returns to 
England with his honour untarnished. It is 
for the Government to explain why they virtually 
neutralised Lord Salisbury’s authority by main- 
taining Sir Henry Elliot at his post at Constan- 
tinople. Our Ministers must be prepared to 
show that they adopted every means ia their 
power to impress upon the Turks the conviction 
that if they turned a deaf ear to the collective 
opinion of Europe, they would entirely forfeit 
the goodwill even of a Tory Cabinet. Now that 
Lo Beaconefield and his colleagues are 
about to render to Parliament an account of 
their stewardship, a pamphlet from the pen of 
Mr. Sedley Taylor, of Cambridge, will be found 
a very timely publication. In this brochure, 


which is published under the auspices of the 
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Liberal Oentral Association, Mr. Taylor reviews 
the policy of Lord Derby, from the period of 
the first outbreak in Herzegovina and Bosnia 
down to the close of last session; and we 
to say that the result of his examination of that 
policy ie to the last degree humiliating to the 
Eoglish reader. Wher it is remembered that 
the insurgents in those provinces were driven 
to take up arms against the Turks by cruelties 
and oppressions such as make rebellion itself a 
sacred duty, it appears monstrous that, so far 
back as August, 1875, Lord Derby—not on- 
tent with a policy of non-interference—should 
have gone out of his way to induce Austria to 
take steps to prevent the insurgents from re- 
ceiving moral or material support from her 
territory. We should have thought that a 
Minister who was capable of taking a states- 
manlike view of the situation would have 
endeavoured to make himself inted with 
the causes of the insurrection, and that, on dis- 
covering the frightful state of misrule which 
existed in the disturbed provinces, he would 
have recommended the Turks, in no doubtful 
Or measured lan to put their house 
in order, warning them that, if they 
neglected the first duties of a Government, they 
must not — England to continue their 
friend. Lord Derby, instead of taking this 
line, did his best to coax the insurgents to la 
down their arms, although he was not ar. 
to offer them any guarantee that their last state 
would not be worse than their firat. It 
that the interview of the British Oonsul with 
the insurgents took place at the entreaty of the 
Turkish Government, but yet the moment the 
negotiation was at an end the Turks lost no 
time in attacking the unfortunate Cbristians, 
who, being thus taken at a disadvantage, sus- 
tained severe losses in killed and wou . The 
onl * the English r Minister 
makes upon this iece of treachery is 
that it — „ill a rised. T * 
We have recalled this early episode in the 
history of the insurrection because it contains 
the key the — of 2 ö at 
every subsequent stage of the controversy. 
Whether the Andrassy Note, or the Berlin 
Memorandum, or the Bulgarian massacres were 
under discussion, their sole object was, at all 
costs, to uphold in its integrity the absolute 
authority of the Turkish Government. Yet 
Mr. Taylor shows, from a careful analysis of 
comparatively recent consular reports, that the 
Foreign Office had at that time in its posses- 
sion ample official evidence of the rotten- 
ness of the Turkish Administration, und 
of the 1 miserable condition of 
the Christian rayahs. But Mr. Taylor prefers 
a number of charges against both 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby which, if 
public men are to be subjected to any kind of 
responsibility, they certainly ought to be called 
upon to ans wer in their places in the House of 
Lorde. On June 26 the of Argyll asked 
the Foreign Secretary whether the accounts of 
the atrocities which had been published in the 
Daily News were confirmed by official informa- 
tion. His lordship answered that although 
there had been cruelties on both sides 
reports which he had received did not bear out 
in any degree the statements referred to by the 
noble duke. Nevertheless, it appears that, 
when this reply was given, Lord Derby was in 
.nl 
espa one of Ww v 
were burning in all directions of the compess,” 
while another informed him that at the 
of Otleukeui the troops under Hafous P 
had slaughtered no fewer than three hundred 
women and children in a church. We are 
unable to recapitulate all the Ministerial ter- 
iversations of a similar kind which Mr. Taylor 
rings to light in his able ＋ . — We need 
hardly remind our readers of Lord Beacons- 
field’s characterisation of the reports of the Bul- 
garian horrors as ‘‘ coffee-house babble ;”’ of his 
telling Mr. Evelyn Ashley that the official 
reports from — 9 made no mention of 
these outrages—although he must have 
what — Ashley * r no 
consular sgency of any ki — 
his tribute to the character of those Oir- 
cassian savages whose hands were so deeply 
dyed in innocent blood ; or lastly, of hie Ayles- 


| bury epeech, in which he attributed to his 


Government a series of negotiations with the 
Great Powers in the interest of the insurgent 
Christians which, as both the Duke of Argyll 
and Mr. Tayler conclusively demonstrate, 
had no existence whatever except in his own 


imagination. | 
Sir Stafford Northcote lately expressed him · 
portunity’ of defending. the bad of the 
0 
t in the Parliamentary 
es will find it no easy or agreeable 
to reply to the different articles of Mr. 


Sedley Taylor’s impeachment, and he may 
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therefore perhaps be tempted to fall back upon 
the old device of imputing party motives to his 
opponents. Mr. E. A. „in a masterly 
pamphlet which has just been published,“ deals 
very effectively with this parrot ery. If,“ he 
remarks, “ we say a word against Lord Derby 
or Lord Beaconsfield, we are told that we are 
acting only from patty motives. Indeed, some 
people seem to think that Lord Derby can 
change the nature of right and wrong. For if 
we say that Lord Derby did certain things, and 
that those things were wrong, they do not try 
either to prove that Lord Derby did not do those 
things, nor yet to prove that those things were 
not wrong. All that they do is to cry out that 
it is wicked to speak against Lord Derby.” 
This is without exaggeration the position 
taken 
althou 
they not always act upon their own 
principle. Whon, for example, Lord Salisbury 
gives the world reason to believe that he is 
moved by the same generous sentiment as that 
which has so deeply stirred the heait of the 
English nation, then they do not think it 
wrong to speak evil even of Conservative 
dignitaries. If Lord Salisbury had made 
friends of the Turkish riug at Constantinople, 
and had stood shoulder to shoulder with Sir 
! * Elliot in the Conference, no doubt they 
would bave lauded him to the skies, instead of 
0 condemning his conduct, or at best 
damning him with faint praise. As for their 
imputation of party spirit against those who 
have demanded justice for the suffering Chris- 
tians of Hastern Europe, Mr. Freeman, in the 
ir brochure to which we have already 
referred, remarks truly that our treatment of 
Lord Salisbury is in itself a proof that we are 
not acting out of blind party spirit. Lord 
Salisbury,” he says, is not on our own side 
in home politics; therefore, if we were actin 
only through party spirit, we should uk 
against him also. But, though he is not on 
our side in home politics, we believe him to be 
a just and truthful man, whose sympathies 
were on the right side, and who tried to do what 
was best under very difficult circumstances.“ 
We are convined that this is the spirit which 
influences the Liberal party as well as the 
country generaliy. Both are always willing to 
extend a generous confidence to any statesman 
who satisfies them that he is really anxious to 
uphold the good name of his country and to 
pion the cause of the oppressed. 


en by many Tory orators and writers, 
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THE DRINK QUESTION. 


THERE have been many signs of late that the 
crusade against intemperance has entered into 
a new and more practical phase. If it be not 
out of the hands of the older organisations by 
whom it was commenced, it is in the hunds of 
other bodies besides, and many of the moat 
thoughtful and earnest minds in the country, 
unhampered by previously-held theories, or 
pledges, are studying the subject, with the sole 
object of adopting the best, or the most prac- 
ticable, measures for pe ae the excessive 
drinking which is generally admitted to be one 
ofthe most alarming features of the times. The 
formation of new societies connected with 
various religious bodies; the open conferences 
which bring together persons holding diverse 
views; the interest shown by public men who 
at one period felt no call to take part in the dis- 
cussion—the appearance of articles in periodicals 
once almost closed against the subject; aud the 
preparation of a whole group of Parliamentary 
measures—these, and similar facts, indicate a 
state of public feeling out of which will ulti- 
mately come changes which, whether wise or 
unwise, adequate or inadequate, will be con- 
ceived in a spirit of honest determination to 
abate, if it be impossible to eradicate, a social 
evil which, as most ple admit, ‘‘has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.” 

We should be sorry to evince impatience at 
the necessarily gradual growth of that iutelli- 
gence and feeling which are needed to correct 
old mistakes, and uproot firmly established 
systems. Yet, with another Parliamentary 
Session just commencing, we may not unreason- 
ably ask, whether the time has not come when 
the army of temperance reformers should agree 
upon their line of march—should frame mea- 
sures which, however limited in their scope, 
would have the great Parliamentary merit of 


—＋ penctiont, as regards both the passing | P 
and 


execution of them, and should concen- 


below a settlement on a basis that shall last 


„ The Turks in Europe. Published by William 
Mullen and Son. 


it is necessary to observe that 
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for a generation,” which a correspondent—whose 
suggestive letter elsewhere deserves careful 
consideration—declares to be a necessity. Such 
a settlement will clearly not be within our 
reach for some time to come, and, in the interval, 
we shall probably have to make experiments, 
some of which will wholly fail, while others 
may point the way to complete success. 

Great demonstrations in favour of the Per- 
missive” Bill might well, in our opinion, give 
place for a time to the advocacy of bills which 
members of Parliament dare not either oppose, 
oreupport by unreal votes. Precious Wednes- 
day afternoons might be spent more profitably 
than in affording fresh opportunities for inex- 
haustible pleasantries, extracted from what the 
public is beginning to feel to be anything but 
a joking matter. And, instead of the few 
available Wednesdays being scrambled for by 
several members. each with his own measure, 
which itis known beforehand he cannot pos- 
sibly carry, why should there not be concentra- 
tion of effort to carry a single bill, which, how- 
ever it might fall short of the desires of the 
more ardeut temperance reformers, would be a 
step io the right direction, and be none the less 
8 because it would be of necessity tenta- 
tive 

What happened last Session in connection 
with the Bill for closing public-houses on Sun- 
day in Ireland illustrates the power of combi- 
nation for a single object. Not only were all 
shades of temperance reformers united in su p- 
port of the measure, but all shades of politiciaus 
felt the pressure put upon them, and, though 
the Government did not at once yield, it is 
evident that they will be compelled, perhaps 
during the ensuing session, to give effect to 
the wishes of—in this matter — the united 
people of Ireland. We do not say that 
it would be possible, or, if possible, desi- 
rable, to carry a similar measure for Eng- 
land; but if the suggestion made at the 
recent conference on intemperance at Newbury 
were adopted, and it were proposed to close 
public-houses in country places in England 
on Sundays, it would probably receive a 


degree of support which would astonish politi- 


ciaus who are almost paralysed by fear of the 
public-house interest. 


There was another proposition unanimously 
adopted at the Newbury Oonference, on which 
there might be ment, even among those 
who differ on other points, viz., ‘‘That the 
Legislature be pressed to pass a bill allowing no 
further licences to public-houses until the num- 
ber is reduced to a reasonable proportion with 
the population.” In one sense, it may be said 
that such legislation would settle nothing; but 
the prectical result would be very great. At 
present the main difficulty in the way of reform 
is to be found, not so much in the opposition of 
the drinkers—who are an unorganised, and 
therefore not a formidable bod y—as of the drink- 
sellers ; who are thoroughly organised and, to 
a certain extent, make the drinkers their allies. 
And the sellers’ opposition, we may assume, is 
prompted, not by love of drinking or of 
drinkers, but solely by fear for the vast pecu- 
niary interests which the traffic involves. These 
vested interests are as much the chief difficul- 
ties in the way of abridging, and controlling, the 
drink trade, as they are in the way of disesta- 
blishing the Church. Only they grow in magni- 
tude and in strength to a far greater degree 
than they do in the Establishment. A suspensory 
Act would at least stop the growth of the evil ; 
as well as pledge the Legislature to further mea- 
sures. In many localities, the effect would seem 
small enough; but let one, two, or three 
years pass without any addition to the vast 
array of English public-houses and beerhouses 
—and we do not see why we should not add 

rocers’ licences—and there would be a sensible 
e, of that immense force with which 
both Parliament and pbilauthropists will have 
to reckon, as well as to fight. Iuconvenience, 
both public and personal, would be, no doubt, 
in some instances occationed by the drawing of 
so sharp a line between past and future legisla- 
tion ; but it would be as nothing in cowparison 
with the evils which grow aud grow, even 
while we are resolving to extirpate them, and 
are debating and deciding upon the remedy to 
be adopted for the purpose. 

There seem to us to be other 2 equully 
separated from others of a kin kind, and 
which might be dealt with on the divide and 
conquer,” rather than on the comprehensive, 
rinciple. Thus the question—who should 
issue and cancel licences? is quite different 
from such other questions as to what extent 
should licences be issued, and on what conditions 
should they be held? Nor do we see why, if 
Birmi chooses to try the Gothenburg 
system, it should be denied the opportunity 
of doing so, because there is a general impression 
that, though it may suit Sweden, it will never 
doin Eng 


interesting an experiment is worth trying on a 
small scale, and when the established clergy of 
Birminghem are seen to be at one with the town 
council of Birmingham in the matter, there is 
an opportunity for experimenting such as is 
rarely presented in English municipal life. 
Liverpool has tried free trade in drink, which 
is said to have failed to effect its intended 
2282 It is something to have gained certain 

nowledge on such a point, and Birmingham 
will render yet greater service if it tries to solve 
the prublem in what may be termed an anti- 
theical ver 

We need not enlarge. Our purpose has been 
to urge those who are so deeply interested 
in the matter to seek to hasten the time when 
the concrete will take the place of the abstract, 
and the particular of the general; and when, 
besides statements and statistics, and denun- 
ciations and lamentations, we shall have well- 
considered legislative measures, for which we 
can struggle in Parliament and in the polling- 
booth; with the well-grounded conviction that 
we shall succeed in carrying them, aud with 
the resolution that, when carried, they shall 
be fully and honestly tried. 


MR. JOHN CROSSLEY, M.P. 


The Halifax Liberal Association met on Friday 
night to consider the question of the representation 
of the borongh. A letter was read from Mr. 
Crossley, M.P., expressing his determination to 
resigu the seat on account of the state of his health. 
The announcement drew forth general expressions 
of regret and of eulogy of the hon. gentleman. A 
resolution was adopted declining to accept the re- 
signation, expressing the warmest sympathy with 
him, and trusting that his health may be speedily 
re-established, urged him to retain a seat he had so 
worthily filled. 

The Bradford Observer of Monday says :—‘* Up 
to Saturday evening no change had occurred in the 
situation with regard to the representation of Hali- 
fax. During the whole day, on the Exchange, in 
the botels, shops, and every place of public resort, 
the one topic of cunversation was Mr. Crossley, 
M.P., his affairs, his resignation, and who was 
likely to be his successor. Very little business was 
done in commercial circles, but there were nume- 
rous small gatherings of active partisans of all 
sides in politics, by whom the situation was dis- 
cussed. The general impression was that Mr. 
Crossley’s enormous pecuniary losses were the sole 
cause of his resigning his seat in Parliament. It is 
well known that he was never ambitious of office, 
and that he contested the borough much more in 
the interests of his party than from any private 
motives or love of position. It was not therefore 
to be wondered at, that on all hands, from men of 
every shade of politics, and of all creeds, one general 
expression of sympathy was heard. Nor could this 
be otherwise, surrounded as Halifax is by the 
numerous monuments of the enterprise and perse- 
verance of the Crossley family ; and also of the 
very many noble examples of their charity and con- 
sideration for the interests of not only their fellow- 
townsmen, but of the widows and orphans of the 
United Kingdom. The feeling was still further 
intensified on its becoming known that Mr. Crossley 
had left Halifax on the previous day, for a long 
sojourn elsewhere, and that his health was very 
indifferent. As to who would be the probable 
candidate for the representation of the borough, in 
room of Mr. Crossley, should that gentleman be 
firm in his resolution to accept the stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, there is still a considerable 
amount of uncertainty. The result of the meeting 
of the members of the Liberal Association, held on 
Friday night, was evidently not what was expected, 
but it seemed to be generally approved. In the 
first place it gave to Mr. Crossley, in addition to 
the expression of the sympathy of his constituents, 
and of their unabated confidence in him, an oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering his determination to resign. 
The names of several candidates, Liberal and Con- 
servative, are freely canvassed ; but pending the 
receipt of a final answer from Mr. Crossley, nothing 
will be done Ly either party. The Conservatives 
have gracefully followed the policy of their oppo- 
nents by postponing any action for the present. 
A meeting of the Halifax Conservative Association 
had been called for Saturday to consider the situa- 
tion ; but it was merely formal, and was adjourned 
in a few minutes.” 

The influence brought to bear upon Mr. Crossley 
has been of no avail, and he has definitely resolved 
to resign his seat. The meeting of the Liberal 
Association to consider the subject will be held 
this evening, but it is understood that no Liberal 
candidate will be selected until Mr. Crossley’s retire- 
ment has actually taken place, and the Couser va- 
tives have also resolved on a like course. 


At a meeting of the London and County Bank- 
ing Company on Thursday (fuller particulars of 
which * om elsewhere), the report, which was 
adopted, showed, inclusive of £25,719 brought for- 
ward, a net profit for the six months euded the 31st 
of December of £131,166. From this the dividend 
of eight cent. for the half-year absorbed 


per 
| £120,000, and the balance was carried te the next 


d.“ Perhaps not; but surely so | account. 
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BISHOP THIRLWALL’S REMAILNS.“ 


Bishop Thirlwall was undoubtedly the ablest 
relate that the Established Church has seen 
in the present century. Bishop Wilberforce 
surpasse! him in versatility, in oratory, and 
in active service, but to Dr. Thirlwall be- 
longed; greater scholarship, stronger judgment, 
and superior weight. The reputation of both 
men was eminent in their lifetimes, but we do 
not feel sure that it will be as great many years 
hence as it is even now, and we question 
whether the Fare tae of these Charges’’ 
will enhance Bishop Thirlwall’s repute amongst 
the present generation. Not that they do 
not all sustain the author's literary re- 
nown, but that they provoke criticism 
ting his capability of accurately 
weighing the value of passing events, and there- 
fore of forecasting and preparing for their 
robable issues. It would seem, indeed, that 
he limitation imposed by ecclesiasticism upon 
the free movement of the intellect almost ex- 
tinguishes this power. The men who are thus 
limited almost invariably believe that they can 
arrest the tide of human pro, ress, and are gene- 
rally surprised at, and always unprepared for, 
the natural course of circumetances. It may 
seem strange to accuse Bishop Thirlwa'l of 
want of yore yet these Charges prove that 
he was as deficient in this respect as almost any 
bishop of his time. Nor was he, in many 
other respects, superior to the average men of 
his order. He was capable of liberal thought 
and large sympathies; but his liberality and 
his sympathies were all confined within the 
limits of his own denomination. His attitude 
towards Nonconformity seldom rose superior to 
that of the most narrow-minded of the most 
narrow-minded school in bis Church; his 
claims for the Establishment were not more 
strongly urged by the most intolerant Esta- 
blishmentarian. Another characterietic these 
Charges will be found to possess. The bishop 
seldom gave expression to decisive opinions 
respecting party controversies. He had a rare 
faculty—which perhaps gained him his highest 
reputation—for seeing the respective merits of 
both sides of a question, and he states these 
merits with such candour and force that some- 
times, and indeed frequently, it isimpossible to 
ascertain what was the inclination of his own 
opinions. What is estimable here is the credit 
which he invariably gives to all parties for 
entire honesty and integrity. He never con- 
descends to language of abuse; and it would 
have been impossible for him to use the eocle- 
siastical Billingsgate to which we are too much 
accustomed in these days. The order of his 
intellect was that of an impartial judge—but a 
judge who had not to give a judgment that 
would involve penal consequences. His 
dignified impartiality was supreme, and only 
once or twice in the course of his long episco- 
E did he, in this respect, forget himself. 
his we suppose is an ideal attitude of a State - 
Church bishop—pity tis that it is not oftener 
realised. | 
The Charges in these two volumes take the 
reader all through the great ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of the last thirty years. In 1842, 
when the first was delivered, the Tractarian 
controversy had just commenced. ‘Lhe bishop, it 
is plain, saw no cause for alarm in it—could not 
see its necessary tendency or its probable, not 
to say inevitable, result. What became a fixed 
manner with bim is exhibited in this charge for 
the first time. It is full of ifs” and bute.” 


No doubt, he did not desire to exasperate either 
of the two classes of opponents in this con- 


troversy. In bringing the subject before 
his audience he characteristically cautions them 
against enlisting themselves on either side 
before they had made themselves ‘‘ fully 
acquainted with the merits of the case.“ He 
enjoins forbearance, and the attitude of 
‘* spectators” instead of that of ‘‘ partisans.” 
He goes on to say that he cannot concur with 
tbose who would regard) the controversy as a 
subject of unmixed regret, or who think that 
any evil has hitherto arisen from it, which bas 
not been more than couoterbalanced by its 
beneficial effects.” Of course, therefore, he has 
no ‘‘ fears” :— 8 

Still, whatever may be the amount of the advantage 
thus gained, it would undoubtedly be too dearly 
purchased, if the price paid for it were the admissicn 
of uusouud — or a breach of unity in the 
Church ; and there are many persons who believe—this 
indeed is the very gist of the controversy—that ove of 
these evils has befailen us, and to such a degree, that 
our only prospect of a remedy lies in the other; and 
there are others who, though differing widely in this 


* Remains, Literary and Theological, of Connop 
Thirlwall, lete Lord Bishop of St. David's, Edited 
by J. J. Stewart Perowne, D. D. Charges. Two 
Vols. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) 
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view of tte cause, look forward to the same result, | 
some with friendly uneasiness, others with hostile 
exultation, Unhappily, it cannot be denied that there 
is some ground for these anticipations ; they are often 
expressed in a manner which tends to realise them; 
but still I trust that we are yet far removed from such 
a deplorable alternative. And as I am sure that you, 
my reverend brethren, all sympathise with me in the 
wish that this should prove to be the case, it may not 
be useless to state the reasons which bave led me to this 
Opinion, and which induce me to contemplate the 
present state of the controversy with much more of hope 
than of alarm. | 


The summary of the points at issue in this 
controversy, which follows, is a masterly one, 
showing the strongest and most complete grasp, 
not only of every point at issue, but of the 
opposing principles which underlaid the whole 
Ciscussion. Yet the end is a calm optimism :— 


I will add but one word before I drop the subject. 
It bas been alleged as an objection against the move- 
ment which gave rise t» this controversy, that its 
tendency is Cirectly counter to the spirit of the age, 
and betrays that its authors have been misled by a 
blind antipathy, which prevents them from discerning 
between the good and the evil in the character of their 
own times. I do not know whether the fact warrants 
the interference ; but doubtless so to set ourselves 
ab ve the spirit of our age, would be no less foolish 
and blamable than the idolatrous admiration which 
bows to it as infallibly wise, and perfectly good. 1 
would only observe that if such be the real nature of 
the movement, there can be little reason for alarm 
about its progress, It is as if one should dread a series 
of encroachments on the bed of the sea because an 
~ has been somewhere made to shut it out by a 

0. 


Before the Charge of 1845 had been delivered 
tbis controversy had spread, but the bishop 
was as unruffled as ever. He still held 
that distinctive Romish doctrines were not 
involved. He admits, indeed, that recent 
occurrences had been ‘‘ surprising and alarm- 
ing“; but he sees comfort, notwithstanding. 
In fact, when referring to the Protestant feeling 
that had been exhibited by the laity, he thinks 
that this reaction might well be hailed with 
pleasure by friends of the Church, as a mani- 
festation of Protestant feeling, though they 
might not in all cases approve of the manner 
in which it was carried on, and might regret 
many of its visible or probable consequences, 
—and so on. A signal proof that the bishop 
did not fear the advance of Romanism in Great 
Britain is his famous vindication of the grant 
to Maynooth, which is to be foundin the same 
Charge. Even here, however, he takes bis 
favourite attitude. In his defence of the grant 
he, for the first time, discusses the duty of the 
State in regard to religion. His remarks are 
well worth quoting at this time :— 

It is a high question of political ethics to determine 
the duty of the State, or governing body, toward its 
subjects, as to their religious concerns, when, as in 
our own empire, they are divided into a number of 
societies, separated from each other by religious 
differences. There are two opposite extremes of 
opinion on this head, which have perhaps found the 
more favour because each is recommended by an 
appearance of simplicity, and seems to save the trouble 
of farther investigation, According to one of these 
opinions, the State best fulfils its duty if it observes a 
strict neutrality, and takes care, whatever may be the 
sentiments of the who compose the governing 
body, in their private capacity, not to betray any pre- 
ference of one religious persuasion to another, Accord- 
ing to the opporite opinion, the duty of the State, 
though widely different, is equally simple; it is to 
favour one religion, and one ouly; namely, that which 
the persons exercising the powers of government, who 
are supposed tobe unanimous in their own religious 
belief, hold to the true one; and the individual 
statesman is no more at liberty in his public character 
to afford countenance or support to avy otber, than he 
is in the use of his private means. I look upon these 
two extremes as equally erroneous, and I will not pro- 
nounce which is the more mischievous, 


His conclusion respecting the duty of a st.tes- 


mau in regard to all such matters is frankly 


expressed, and no doutt it is the only logical 
conclusion for a State-Churchman. His opinion 
is that ‘‘there are circumstances in which it 
becomes the duty of the State, and of the individual 
statesman in his public capacity, to act minis- 
terially for the maintenance of a religion which 
is opposed in the most essential pointe to his per- 
sonal, avowed, and most deeply-cherished con- 
vict ions.“ 

We} will follow the bishop to the result of 
the Tractarian controversy. ‘That was fully 
seen in 1848, when his third Charge was de- 
livered. But he was as satisfied even then. 
Referring to the previous three years, he 
says: — 

Whatever motives for thankfulness we then evjoyed 
have been permitted to subsist unimpaired. And if, 
during that period, the tranquillity ot the Church has 
not been wholly unbroken, the interruption has, per- 
haps, been such as rather to afford a satisfactory indi- 
cation of lance and alertness, than to excite acy 
well-gro alarm. For, as of late years we bave 
witnessed an extraordinary movement not always 
bealthy in its nature, aud not rarely carried to a dan- 
gerous excess, it may be regarded as a cheering feature 
in the present aspect of the Church, that since that 
agitation had subsided, it has not made way, as might 
have been not unreasonably apprebended, for apathy 
and listlessoess ; but that the return of a greater mea- 
sure of godly quietness has been found consistent wiih 
the maintenance of a steady, earnest, and, we humbly 


— — 
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ah N. growing, though peaceful and well- regulated 
activity. 

_ Specifically referring to the portentous seces- 
sion of clergymen from the Church of England 
to the Church of Rome, Bishop Thirlwall adds, 
with equal calmness :— 

We have now had time to recover from the startling 
and painful impression which was produced by the ex- 
traordinary number of secessions to the Romish com- 
munion, not only from ovr Church, but from our 
ministry, which took place shortly after our last meet- 
ing. They acquired a show of importance far greater 
than would otherwise have belonged to them from the 
apprehension which they naturally excited, that they 
might prove tokens of a more widespread disaffection. 
Neither that alarm, nor the exultation with which they 
were hailed by our adversaries, has been justified by 
the event. : 

His criticism of Dr. Newmau’s work on de- 
velopment, in this Charge, although brief, is a 
remarkable specimen of his power of comprehen - 
sion and of accurate statement, but he thought 
that even this work would|do good. We cannot fol- 
low bim through all his Charges, including that 
on the Gorham case, and the best remembered 
one, on the Essays and Reviews,” but the 
same characteristics of mind are exhibited in 
each, the same grasp of controversy, and tho 
same universal optimism. 

Itseems strange thut a man of such powerthould 
have been so little unlike other men of his class 
in respect to those who stood outside the pale 
of bis communion. We have already reforred 
to this. It it especially illustrated in his refe- 
rences to the Church- rate and the education 
questions—both of which hedealt with from time 
to time, and occasionally at great length.. The 
Braintree case led him to discuss the naturo of 
the objections to Church-rates, and, although 
he came to the conclusion that the mode of 
levying them was inexpedient, he was of opinion 
that ‘‘the plea of conscience and religious 
liberty” was altogether foreign to the question. 
Believing thie, he, of course, avoided the main 
issue, and stated the case thus :— 


But the objection to compulsory Church-rates would 
apply just as forcibly to the indisputably legal right of 
the om apes to bind the minority, and is based upon a 
principle which, if consistently carried ont, would lead 
to the dissolution of all civil society, For a compul- 
sory Church-rate is neither more nor less unjust than 
any other impost levied for purposes of which the per- 
son subject to it covscientivusly disapproves. ut 
there is manifestly no assignable limit to the scruples 
of conscience, which may be felt with regard to the pur- 
poses to which any part of the public funds may be 
— No — 5 of the public Rap or emg is mere 
8 ly opposed by some, on purely religious grounds, 
than tak of the — establishments on which the 
national independence and safety most immediately 
depend. The objection, therefore, to Church rates as 
eompulaory really implies that no charge can be right 
fully laid upon property without the personal consent 
of each individual concerned ; and that when imposed 
it should continue sul ject to the like consent in the case 
of all those into whose hands the same property may 
successively pass. It is easy to see that such a doc- 
trine virtually strikes at the root of all Government and 
social order. 


After the House of Lords’ Committee upon 
this question, and the evidence given con- 
cerning the Liberation Society before that 
commi‘tee, the bishop candidly said that to 
relinquish what we hold for the sake of quiet, 
would be suicidal infatuation.” 

Bishop Thirlwall was one of the first to direct 
attention to the Liberation Society. We quote 
from the Charge of 1860 :— 


The so-called Liberation Society has both put us 
fairly on 11 by an unreserved disclosure of its 
designs, and has shown us how they are to be counter- 
acted, Though this society has been at work for a con- 
siderable time, it is but recently, aud only in connection 
with the Church rate question, that it has attracted n 
large share of public attentien. Those who side with 
it on that question, without belonging to it, or even 
2 with it in its ulterior objeots, regret that 
it should have been brought so prominently forward, 
and are anxious to depreciate its importance. The 
would fain have it regarded as a koot of persons hold- 
ing extreme opinions, fn which they meet with very 
little sympathy from the public, and therefore incapable 
of exerting avy material influence on the public mind, 
If, with regard to Church-rates, their efforts have not 
been ineffectual, that is attributed to the alleged fact 
that they found pubiic opinion on that subject to a great 
extent already with them, and had notbing to do but 
to call it forth into united action. I believe this to be 
a very imperfect and incorrect account of their pro- 
ceedings. I cannot doubt that the Church-rate ayita- 
tion has been not only fomented and directed, but to a 
great degree created by their agency. I believe that 
they have not only propagated their opinions on that 
head, but have impressed many with a belief in the 
general prevalence of those opinions, not warranted by 
the real state of the case. . ‘Shere is no reason 
why multitudes, as great as those which have signed 
the petitions against Church-rates, should not be 
brought by like means to declare their conviction of the 
uulawfulness of all connection between Church and 


State. The leaders of the movement are themselves 


conscious of their power of *‘indoctrinatirg public 
opinion.” They believe that they are exerting it with 
a good measure of success; aud are encouraye by tLe 
reflection, that, although their theor is, as they admit, 
of comparatively ro origin,” it bas already come 
into very respectable vogue.“ 

The last Charge in these two volumes, exbi- 
bits a power — in all respects to the first. 
Every word can be read with interest, although, 
by us, not with assent. Bishop Thirlwall con- 
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ferred an exceptional lustre upon his Church, 
but the man would have been a greater man 
and probably have done greater public +ervice, 
had he not been a bishop.—We shall look for- 
ward with interest to the publication, which is 
promised, of his speeches and articles. 


‘““ VAN LAUN'’S HISTORY OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE.” * 


Though Mr. Van Laun bas very probably 
derived his idea of this work from M. Taine’s 
valuable History of English Literature,” he 
does in no sense slavishly follow that master. 
Nay, he diverges from him on principle, though 
he has been wise enough to observe and to 
profit by example of the patient manner in 
which M. Taine makes his researches. Mr. Van 
Laun, if he lacks the extensive learning, has 
caught something of the method and the 
eclectic spirit of his master. He has read 
extensively and with deliberative judgment ; 
and if he does not in all cases completely bring 
his facts into strict consistency with his leading 
—, we can see that he has spared no 
abour. Sometimes it would almost seem as 
— he had scarcely marked out in his own 
mind definitively enough the lines of distinction 
between the obtaining spirit of one period and 
that of another, thus failing to emphasise with 
the completeness we could have desired the 
essential characteristics of the individual 
author most typical of the time. He seems 
sometimes too bold and outspoken; sometimes 
again he is hardly bold and outspoken enough. 
But, in spite of all that, he shows himself able 
to take a broad view and to trace out the various 
influences which go to the formation of a litera- 
ture. Like M. Taine, he declines to view it 
apart from forces political and social; and like 
M. Taine, he first employs himself in tracing 
out the various elements of race. He says well 
in his introductory chapter: 

M. Taine has done for English literature what no 
Englishman has done, and he has made contributions to 
the general history of literature such as hardly any 
other historiau had previously made, but in two impor- 
tant aspects—and I state this with all due deference 
and diffidence—he appears to have fallen short of the 
standard which he das adopted. He has valued too 
cheaply tbe paramount influence which the political, 
perhaps ulso the social, history of a generation exerts 
upon an author and his works ; and he has passed too 
lightly over the immeasurable reflex influences which 


literary productions have upon political and social 
history. These influences are not only vast and mutual ; 
they to a large extent balance and compensate each 


other, It is an eternal progress in which humanity 
works out its own development according to ite own 
inherent laws. . The literature of a country 
is the reflex of that people's history. The history of 
human society, whether in its political or its domestic 
aspects, is more or less definitely, a succession of biogra- 
phies and biographical details, and this is precisely 
what we discover at the base of all literary movements. 
The book is the man holding converse with his fellows ; 
the man is the examplar and epitome of his day and 

eration. From the documents of a past age we can 
in some sense reconstruct the age, and he will prove 
himself the most faithful historian who most clearly 
realises this fact. The mere piecing together of 
documents, poems, ol. ronioles, and state-papers will not 
suffice for genuine history, we must perceive behind 
these the living and breathing meu and women. More- 
over, no literature will be found to be more truly the 
reflex of a nation’s history than that which it is our 
design to study, uuless it be the literature of England. 

French writers have written with their souls in their 
work, even when the soul was hollowest and its feelings 
least genuine. Whatever we may find of mannorism in 
French literature is but a proof that the words bear the 
_ impress of the man who wrote them, and mannerism is 
a characteristic of French literature, Few Frenchmen 
could be named whose style would not at once recur to 
us, with its specialities of expression, its own excel- 
lences ‘or tricks of language, The reason is that the 
nation writes as it thinks, straight from the heart, or 
from the fancy, or from the mood of the hour; and 
from this straightforwardness it has arisen that its 
literature is, in a peculiar and remarkable degree, a 
reflection of its history. 


Some of the terms in this last paragraph are 
hardly so strict and expressive as we could have 
wished ; but iu the general idea Mr. Van Laun 
2 to convey we fancy we are at one with 

im. | 

After a very elaborate chapter on the Ele- 
ments of Race, in which Mr. Van Laun, fol- 
lowing Ampére, claims for the French a main- 
taining groundwork of true Gallic esprit, in 
spite of Greek, Roman, aud German influences, 
and indicates the deposits left by early Ohristian 
teachers, he goes on to estimate the effect of 
Charlemagne's rule on literature and art—a 
section which, if not strictly original iu idea, 
is vet decidedly thoughtful and finished in 
style. He next considers the structure of 
feudal society and the forms of literature it 
favoured, follows out the various tendencies 
which resulted at length in Trouoadours, 
Trouvères, and Jonglers, and the arts practised 
by them with such address and skill, glancing 
at the construction and inteution of Codes of 


History, of French Literature. By HENRI Van 
LauN. From its Origin to the Renaissance. 


Love and Courts of Love—indica‘ing that he 
has glanced at many things with which he hus 
not found it judicious to deal. 


The first efforts of the Trouvéres (he writes), were 
rtly directed towards the celebration of national 
eroes ; both because the deeds of illustrious Frenchmen 
were most familiar to them, and were the subject of 
= pride to themselves and to their hearers, and 
cause their poetic genius, still only half fledged, had 
not acquired the courage to venture far afield. And 
truly there was, in the history of the Carlovingian kings 
and their kinglets, as well as uf their predecessors and 
succe abundant inspiration for romantic minds. 
Throughout the long night of the tenth century French- 
men had cherished the glories of the previous epoch, 
during which the sword of Charlemagne had established 
a mighty empire, stretching between the North Sea 
and the Mediterranean, between the Ebro and the 
Oder. No sooner had a new prosperity taught the 
t to sing, and given to kings, nobles, and people, the 
5 and the inclination to hear, than the wind of 
the nation ſell back upon its happiest traditions, and 
began to create a popular literature. Some of the 
earlier poems of the Trouvéres go as far back as the 
times of Clovis and Dagobert ; whilst others come down 
almost to contemporary heroes. But of all the epics of 
the national French cycle, the figure of Charlemagne is 
— centre, as Arthur is the centre of the epics of 
tain. 


Some of the peculiar influences at work in the 
shaping of the Carlovingian cycle and later 
romances, have been very subtly noted by Mr. 
J. M. Ludlow in his work on the Epics of the 
Middle Ages; and though it does not seem that 
M. Van Laun has ever seen Mr. Ludlow’s book, 
there are one or two points of coincidence which 
would have been well worth noting had we had 
sufficient space for this purpose. 
The chapter on the Renaissance is marked by 
equal research and care. But what we have 
found most interesting in the latter portion are 
the criticisms on Rabelaisand Montaigne. Mr. 
Van Laun knows how to mingle biographical 
fact with criticism without sacrificing the force 
of the one or the characteristic quality of the 
other. And this is precisely what happens in 
such an attempt as this in other than skilful 
hands. Nay, sometimes even M. Taine himself 
loses critical distinctness and proportion in his 

assion for picturesque groupings of biographical 
etail. ä 
Rabelais (says Vr. Van Laun) addressed himself 
ostentibly to the vulgar, or say rather to such as pre- 
ferred coarseness to polish, and a laugh to a stab. His 
were essentially 8 not bitter poems nor 
scathing pamphlets. , at least, the ecclesiastics must 
have thought, and so, no doubt, Rabelais intended them 
to think. In addition, he chose an archaic style of 
writing, and not improbably circulated his works with 
discretion. He certainly maintained his incognito as 
long as he could, and he nojless certainly relied on the 
staunchness of his powerful friends; yet, multiply as 
we may the explanations of his remarkable immunity, 
we come hack to the one strong reason after all. i 
bitterness was concealed and made palatable by his 
coarseness, and that coarseness was his best protector. 
Of course our satirist bad his enemies and persecu- 
tors. In the monastery, above all, he had to run the 
gauntlet of the hatred and petty persecutions always 
reserved for a monk who dared to divest himself of bis 
detestable monkish jargon, which they called Latin. 
He and his friend Pierre Lamy were more than once 
subjected to annoyance, and even to personal discipline 
of no trifling sort, for the persistence of their attach- 
ment to the new fangled studies. The learned Budé 
conceived a great friendship for the ingenious youn 
monks who thus bravely followed his exhortations, an 
it is said that a regular correspondence was kept up 
between them. The troubles of Rabelais amongst his 
fellow-monastics, no doubt, influenced hin on passiog 
from one order to another, and in finally quitting the 
cloister altogether. It would have been utterly impos- 
sible that he should have wholly escaped persecution, 
but he did escape it in its worst forms, ov ing to more 
than one powerful patron his deliverance from more 
than one imminent danger. i 

Rabelais’ learning, his sound judgment on all que- 
tions of education, his zeal for the methods and theories 
which had cou me d d themsel\es to his miud, are, 
next to his wit and raillery, the most promiuent fea- 
tures of his work. In the training of the young 
Gargantua he has the same opportunity which J. J. 
Rousseau made for himself in Emile“; and he uses 
it effectivoly. In his admirable chapters on the educa- 
tion of Gargantua, he unfolds to us bis own simple and 
rational plans for the development of a human bein 
from the uncorrupted elements of humanity. The min 
and the body are cultivated side by side, without pre- 
ference, check, or forcing, the faculties and instincts 
of the child and the youth are allowed free play ; the 
moral and intellectual qualities are expanded by a 
healthy and well-directed exercise. No hour of the 
day was sacrificed to idleness, for no hour of the day 
was without its due provisions of recreation, of relaxa- 
tion, or of appointed study. The weakness of Rousseau's 
system—for it is impossible to give to the whole of his 
well-considered plan of education the assent and com- 
meudation due to the greater portion of it—is that he 
would leave too much to the chapter of accidents during 
the earlier years of childhood, forbidding any attempt 
to mould or train the mind until a certain age has 
been attained. Rabelais has not thus delayed the appli- 
cation of rules and methods. 


We have quoted this passage with the more 
pleasure, because we believe that it does justice, 
and no more than justice, to the learning, the 
philosophy, and the fine pezception of youthful 


capability shown by Rabelais. Most of those 


who have studied Gargantua” will a that 
the cha in which he describes the education 


of the hero breathe an elevation and high pur- 


Elder and Co.) 


(Smith, | 


such as the general notion of him would 
2 one to expect. We are particularly 


pleased, too, with Mr. Van Laun’s tribute to 
Christine de Pisan, who, amid great suffering 
and trial, did much to brighten and to 
preserve record of the very attractive character 
and doings of Charles the Fifth, presenting the 
most admirable pictures of his Court without 
which our ideas of that time could hardly have 
been so clear. 

In spite of some defects and some f Mr. 
Van Laun’s first volume—which, on the whole, 
exhibits a skilful use of materials and a decided 
power of clearly seeing a way over large and 
arduous topics—leads us to look eagerly for 
further volumes. If they maintain the position 
secured by this one, English literature will be 
benefited; for at the present time, when a 
knowledge of French is becoming more and 
more a part of ordinary English education, there 
is no greater desideratum than a work which 
will give a clear and philosophic view of the 
literature in ite historical relations. At present 
the student is too much at the mercy of such 
partial views as it may be for the interest or 
the convenience of the teacher to recommend. 


“ GERMAN LOVE,”* 


We cannot anticipate for this delicious reye- 
lation of German thought and sentiment an 
extensive run at the libraries. Nevertheless 
itis simply delightful if read in the true mood. 
The endless searchings after some ideal good in 
lieu of pure human love robbed of au object ; 
the contest between the intellect and the 
feelings in the surrender to some sense of 
mystery that alone can impart wholeness to 
human life; the Zauberei, the charm derived 
from the poetical perception of nature, and its 
relations to the more intimate pleasures of the 
spirit—all are here in exquisite combination, 
with just enough of ordinary incident to give a 
sense of reality and of genuine experiences. 
This and no more. The atmosphere is dis- 
tinctly that of the German mahrchen—though 
all the complex machinery and creatures of the 
fancy are absent. It is an idyll of to-day, 
touched by the purest and tenderest aspiration, 
lit up by the subdued afterglow o pose 
thought, deepened by the burden of death and 
self-sacrifice. It is beyond our power to present 
any outline of this gem, a few of the separate 
thoughts, which abound in it, may be detached 
and set before our readers. Our first shall 
be on the love of childhood :— 


Alas, how little remains of this love ere we have 
assed the half of our life’s journey! Even the child 
earns that there are ‘‘ strangers,” and ceases to be a 
child. The spring of love is hidden, and, us years go 
on, is quite choked up: our eyes no longer eparkle, 
but, serious and wearied, we pass by each other in the 
noisy streets ; we hardly greet each other, for we know 
how 1 it wounds the soul when a greeting remains 
unacknowledged, and how it pains us to part from 
those whom we have once greetec, and whose hands we 
bave once pressed. The wings of the soul lose nearly 
all their feathers,—the leaves of the flower are nearly 
all bruised aud withered,—and but a few drops remain 
of the inexhaustible fountain of love, to cool our tongues, 
that we may not faint in the desert. These we stil] 
call love. But it is no longer the pure, full, joyous 
love of the child: it is love with doubt and sorrow, 
burning fire, blazing passion,—love which consames 
itself, like rain-drops on hot sand,—love which exacts, 
not love which spends itself; love which asks, * Will 
you be mine?” not love which says, I must be 
thine ;:” it is self-absoroed, desperate love. And this is 
the love which poets sing, and youths and maidens 
believe in: a fire which flares up and dies down, but 
never warms, and leaves nothing behin- i but smoke and 
ashes. We have all, at some time, believed that these 
rockets are sunbeams of eternallove. But the brighter 
the meteor, the darker the night which follows, 


This may fitly pass as a companion passage :— 


Grace is real beauty, and grace alone is the spiritua- 
lising of all that is dull aod material and earthly ; it is 
that provense of the spirit which can even make the 
ugly beautiful. The more closely I observed the vision 
which stood before me, the more I perceived the neble 
beauty of every lineament, and the depth of soul that 
lay in her whole being. Oh, what blessedness was near 
me! and was it all only to show me the highest summit 
of earthly happiness, and then to cast me down for 
ever into the flat sandy waste of life! Oh, that I had 
never imagined what troasures this earth holis! But 
to love once, and then to be alone for ever! to believe 
once, and then to despair for ever! to see the light 
once, and then to be blind for ever! that is torture 
compared to which all human torture-chambers are as 
nothing. 

And thus the wild hunt of my thoughts swept on 
and on till at last all became still, the whirliog 
feelings were gradually collected and composed. Men 
cali this quiet exhaustion reflection ; but we are really 
not reflecting, we are only looking on. We leave our 
thoughts to themselves till they shoot into crystals 
eee or accordivg to eternal laws; we watch 
the p like an attentive chemist, and when the 
elements have taken their form we often wonder that 
they and we are so very different from what we ex- 
pected. 

Only another extract can we find room for :— 

Only one thought brings us comfort sumetimes ;— 


German Love. From the Pa of an Alien. 
Translated from the Fourth German Edition by G. A. M. 


With a Preface by F. Max MULLER, (London: William 
| Mulla and Ben.) SAE Re Cyne 
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that is, the quiet, the order, the immensity, and the 
certainty of Nature's work. Here, where the waterfall 
has clothed the grey stone on both sides with dark 
green moss, deep in the ool shadow a bluo forget-me- 
not suddenly catches the eye: it is one of millions of 
sisters that now bloom by every streamlet and over 
every meadow of the earth, and have bloomed ever 
since the first morning of creation scattered the whole 
wealth of inexhaustible power over the world. Each 
line on its leaves, every stamen in its calyx, every fila- 
ment of its roots is rnmbered, and no p»wer on earth 
can ‘increase or decrease them. When we aid our dim- 
sighted eyes, and with superhuman power look deeper 
into the secrets of nature, when the microscope opens 
to us the guiet laboratories of the seed, of the buds, and 
of the flowers, we perceive anew in the finest tissues and 
cells the same constantly recurring form, and in the 
slightest filaments the eternal unchangeableness of 
nature's laws. Could we go still deeper, the same world 
of forms would everywhere meet our eyes, and as in a 
room surrounded with mirrors, the eye would lose iteelf 
in endless repetitions, Such an infinity lies buried 
in this little flower; and if we look up to heaven 
we trace the same eternal order, as moons revolve 
round planets, planets round suns, and suns round new 
suns ; and to the sharpened eye the most distant nebula 
becomes a beautiful new world. Think then, how those 
majestic stars circle round and round that the seasons 
of the year may change, that the seed of this forget- 
me-not may rise again into life, the cells open, the 
leaves epring forth, and the flowers adorn the carpet of 
the fields ; and think of the butterfly that cradles itself 
in the blue cup of the flower, and whose awakening to 
life, and whose enjoyment of existence, whose living 
breath isa thousand times more wonderful than the 
tissues of the plant, orthe dead mechanism of the 
heavenly bodies, and feel that thou also dost belong to 
this eternal world—and thou mayest console thyself 
with the innumerable creatures that move and live and 
fade away with thee. But if this all—with its smallest 
and its atest creatures, with its wiedom and its 
might, with the wonder of its existence and the exis- 
tence of its wonders—-is the work of a Being before 
whom thy soul need not tremble, before whom thou 
canst bow in the feeling of thy weakness and nothing- 
ness, and to whom thou canst look up, trusting in His 
love and compassion—if thou dost feel truly, that in 
thee lives something more lusting and eternal than the 
tissues of the flowers, the spheres of the planets, and 
the life of the beetle—if thou dost recognise in thyself, 
as in the shadow, the lustre of the Eternal snining 
around thee—if thou dost feel in thee and beneath thee 
and over thee the omnipresence of Him in whom thy 
semblance becomes beinu, thy agony rest, thy loneliness 
communion—then thou knowest to whom thou dost cry 


in the darkest night of life, ‘‘ Father, Thy will be done: 


an in heaven, so on earth; as on earth, soin me.“ Then 
all within and around thee becomes clear: the morning 
twilight with its cold mists vanishes, and new warmth 
streams through trembling nature. Thou hast found a 
hand which thou wilt never leave—whicb will hold 
thee when the mountains tremble and the planets are 
extinguished. Wherever thou art, thou art with Him, 
and He with thee; He is the Ever-near ; His is the 
world, with its flowers and thorns ; aod His is man, with 
his joys and sorrow. Not the slightest thing can 
happen to thee, but by the wil: of, God. 
ith such thoughts I pursued my way, sometimes 
happy, sometimes sad ; for even when we have attained 
rest and peace in the deepest recesses of the soul, it is 
difficult to remain in that holy solitude. Yes: many 
forget it again, after they have found it, and hardly 
know the way that will lead them back to it. ¢ 
We can easily fancy not a few readers feeling 
impatient over the subjective strain of much 
in this little work—but some, on the other 


hand, will doubtless find it interpretive of many 


of their own rarer experiences, and will be 
thankful to Professor Max Miiller for putting 
into such a pleasant form a book which they 
will treasure. | 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Dictionary of Universal Information. Geography, 
History, and Biography. New Edition. Enlarged, 
corrected, and revised, with illustrations and 
maps. Vol. I. A. to H. (Ward, Lock, and 
Tyler.) The true test of such a dictionary 
as this is a lengthened use of it. Clearly, 
it is out of our puwer to apply this test, and to 
review the volume within a reasonable time. 
Hence a slight dilemma. Either the book must be 
passed aside, or a cursory inspection must suffice 
in a provisional kind of way. We have turned up 
several scores of testing-words which have occurred 
to us, and found that this dictionary (where it does 
not omit) is very correct, precise, and well-con- 
densed. The little biographical notices of Agassiz, 
Prince Albert, Dean Alford, De Quincey, and 
Carlyle are admirable, and not less the geogra- 
phical notices. It is inevitable that such a dic- 
tiopary cannot be exhaustive ; but most names and 
terms of importance are to be found in it. We 
should not omit to say that the illustrations are all 
good with the exception of some of the portraits, 
which had better not have been given—that of the 
Prince Consort is a caricature, and those of Dean 
Alford and Allan Cunningham are hardly better. 
This is the one salient fault in a book otherwise 
really well got up. 

History of England from the Year 1830—1874. By 


WILLIAM Nassau MoLESswokru, M. A., Vicar of 


Spotland, Rochdale. Abridged edition. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) Mulesworth’s history has achieved 
a high place. In one respect it is sui generis. It 
deals with a period which is hardly yet historical, 


but, notwithstanding, the topics are treated with | 
as great impartiality and faithfulness as though 
they had. The files of old newspapers ate not tempt- 
ing, and Mr. Molesworth has made reference to 
them almost unnecessary, save to students bent on. 
special inquiries. If anyone wants to know about 
the Reform Bill, or the Indian Mutiny, or the 
Crimean War, or the Exhibition of 1851, he will 
find it here presented with a simplicity and 
eloquence alike praiseworthy. We can entirely 
endorse Mr. John Bright's words in recommending 
this book “ It is a great pity that the history of 
our country that is nearest our own times, young 
men are least acquainted with. It is not written 
in histories that are read at school, and they are 
not old enough, as I am old enough, to remeniber 
almost every political fact since the great Reform 
Bill of 1832. I wish young men would read some 
history of this period. A neighbour, and friend of 
mine, a most intelligent and accomplished clergy- 
man—Mr. Molesworth—has published a work, being 
a political history of England from the year 1830— 
that is, from the first Reform Bill—until within 
the last two or three years; a book honestly 
written, in which facts are plainly—and I believe 
truly—stated, and a work which would give great 
information to all the young men of the country, 
if they could be prevailed upon to read it.” This 
abridged edition is neat and handy, and calculated 
to be very useful. 

Cripps the Carrier: a Woodland Tale. By R. 
D. BLAcRNMons, author of Lorna Doone.” 
(Sampson Low and Co.) We spoke at length of 
the leading characteristics of ‘‘ Cripps the Carrier 
when it first appeared: of its chaste and elevated 
descriptive passages, its plot power, its incident, 
and its general strength. Though not equal tothe 
finest of Mr. Blackmore’s novels, it has merits of 
its own. This cheap editien, we believe, will be 
welcomed by many who did not have access to the 
thres volumes. We can prophesy for them great 
pleasure in its perusal—as the nefarious designs of 
Mr. Luke Sharp unfold themselves, and the 
patience and beauty of other characters are 
revealed through distress and separation. Cripps 
and his sister are admirable portraitures, and there 
is fun in the butcher brother, and in that old aunt 
who is in hiding with the heroine in that somewhat 
utopian forest. : | 
_ Lochlére: a Poem. In Four Parts. (Longmans 
and Co.) Lochlére is not a poem that we can 
prophesy a large demand for. It is stiff, and lack- 
ing in imaginative flow. The author has set out 
witha theory about the elements of our language, 
and wishes to show what can be done without Latin 
intermixture. What, he aeke, is the 
language which our learned men have substituted 
for Eoglish ? A torpid and virtually dead form of 


it, debased by a living alloy of Latin, which is cor- 


rupted by French spelling and provunciation, 
whilst this corruption is again corrupted by Eugliah 
spelling and pronunciation. I have said that the 
alloy is living, but nut so are the words of which 
it consists. They are so dead that there is not a 
particle of spring or ring in them.” All which may 
have some truth taken in a hard and fixed sort of 
way. But what are the facts? That English 
derives its flexibility from its variety—a fact which 
all the more highly gifted and more richly en- 
dowed of English writers have unconsciously 
recognised. Rejecting arbitrarily Latin enrich- 
ments is simply like closing a stop on a musical 
instrument and determining not touse it. Variety 
of note must thus be sacrificed. So with our 


author: his poems are careful, it may be; they 


are clear, it may be; but the music that Milton 
and Spenser found latent in the vile Latinity is 
not here. We should prefer to have philology and 
poetry apart. This author has given us, in the 
Yankee phrase, something mixt.“ Some scholars 
may enjoy it— few hearts will it touch. 

The Illustrated Polyglott Pilgrim's Progress. 
(Elliot Stock.) This volume, which gives the im- 
mortal Pilgrim in French and English in pages 
facing each other, is the forerunner of a large 
series, for the publisher says that he means to give 
the Pilgrim in nearly all the languages of the 
world. Such a scheme is calculated to answer a 
very useful end, if critically and carefully done ; 
otherwise not. There are a few lapses in the pre- 
sent issue ; which, though not of much consequence, 
shew that nothing is more hard to get than abso- 
lutely correct prees-reading. The little paired cuts 
let into the text throughout are very quaint. The 
book is well got up, and we should fancy ought to 


find its own place among school books, and also as 


a suitable present or gift book. 


The Martyr Graves of Scotland. Second Series. 


| By the Rev. Jonn H. THomsoy. (Johnstone and 


— — 


Hunter.) This second series of Mr. Thompson’s 
work merits all the praise that was well bestowed 
upon the first. Here are narratives of visits paid 
to thirty-five graves in pious remembrance and 
devotion to the memory of the brave and faithful 
men whose names have been go seldom referred to. 
This is one of the defects of our life of an 
activity. We are absorbed in the present, 
therefore give but snatches of thought and time to 
the past. The past of the old ecclesiastical history 
of Scotland is here brought very vividly before us, 
and no history is better worth studying or better 
worth remembering. It is one of undaunted sacri- 
fice for truth and for Christ. These sketches are 
full, clear, and painstaking, abounding in interest- 
ing and moving detail, as well as in grasp of charac- 
ter. Some fourteen illustrations help the reader in 
the endeavour to realise both the livesof the martyrs 
and their last resting places. We regret to find 
that the latter, like the former, are too much neg- 
lected. ) 
Half. Hours with Some English Antiquities, By 
LLEWELLYN Jewett, F. N. A. (Hardwick and 
Bogue.) Mr. Jowett is an antiquarian of the pure 
type. He loves antiquities, not only for what they 
tell us, but for their own sake—-because they are anti- 
quities. In this small but attractive volume, the 
result of years of careful investigations, he r 
about the old British, Roman, and Saxon m 
and their contents, with their old pottery, weapons. 
and personal ornaments, old coins, old architecture, 
old bells, etc. Very strikingly are the lives and 
manners of our ancestors brought before us in 
these chapters, from which more may be learned 
of our ancient history than frum many more pon- 
derous works. The engravings are profuse, and 
illustrate many points of the text. : 
Gwynedd. A novel in two volumes. By 
Frances GERALDINE SOUTHERN. (Remington and 
Co.) One of the most wearisome of duties of a 
reviewer is to read inferior novel, and this, although 
it is readable, is an inferior novels, Miss Southern 
has constructed s poor plot, and filled it up with 
very insufficient kill. Yet, we daresay, there are 
some persons who might think it a good story, for 
there is a young lady who is going to be forced to 
marry a irredeemable scoundrel; there is the 
scoundrel himself, of a rather old-fashioned type; 
there are two murders, four marriages, and u mad- 
house. If these are not enough 9 the 
craving for sensational reading, we despair of its 
being satisfied. Yet the tale wants strength to be 
throughly sensational. The most tragic events ate 
told in the same level of style as the most common- 
place. And, by-the-bye, the tricolour cannot, have 
waved over any castle in France for hundreds of 
years, for it is not a hundred years ald, nor did the 
„White Star Line exist some fourteen years ago. 
Miss Southern should find better employment then 
in writing @ useless tale of this character. == * 
The Ark of God: the Transient Symbol 24 
Eternal Truth, with various pulpit matter, in 
title of the first volume of the City Temple Pulpit. 
(S. W. Partridge and Co.) By Dr. Panxza. It 
contains many striking, but unequal addresses, 
and will be valued by others besides the members 
of Dr. Parker’s congregation, —— Greybeard a 
Lay Sermons. By Jom Franxuin Grogy. (Phils- 
sr cr ch Lippincott and Oo.), is a collection of 
addresses purporting to be = summary of 1 
great doctrines of Holy Scripture as in ae 
and illustrated by the Scriptures themselves,” 
They are plain and earnest in character, but we 
find nothing particularly remarkable in them. The 
author is a journalist, and his work seems to have 
attracted some attention in America, for, he says, 
„Besides giving the truth, onthe wings of the secular 
presa, to thousands of readers at home, the ‘Sermons’ 
have been quoted, marked, end sent back to me 
duplicated in newspapers from New England to 
California.” We are glad to hear it, as well as 
of other ‘‘approving communications.” ——Amy’s 
Married Life, by Mrs. Fou.en, is also an American 
production—one of the valuable series of Daisy 
Books.” (Goubaud and Co.) It is intended to 
illustrate the unbappy effects of want of t oon · 
fidence between husband and wife, illustrat 
them very well both jby example and by contrast. 
Apart from this the tale is fresh and atéractive.— 
Very good is The Way and the Life, by Mr. TD 
Hopper (W. F. Nimmo), consisting of 
pparently addressed, as dedicated, to the 
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Mintelluntous. 
— 


Tue VIoronIA (PaILosopHicaL) Institute held 
4 mosuing 10, Adelphi-terraoe, on Monday even- 
ing. Dr. C. Brooke, F. R. S., in the chair. After the 
election of new members, Mr. David Howard, 
F. C. S, read a paper upon The Structure of Geo- 
i Formations as an Evidence of ign.” 


| uors. The Bishop of Gloucester aud 
Bristol, Dr. B. W. Richardson, and others, will 
take part in the proceedings. On Sunday a ser- 
mon was in Church-street Chapel, Edg- 
ware-road, by the Rev. Dawson Burns. This was 
the thirty-seventh annual tem ce sermon which 
has been preached in this chapel. The sermons 
for thirty-five consecutive years were preached by 
the Jate Rev. Dr. Jabez Burne, and for the last two 
‘years by the Rev. Dawson Burns, his son. The 
service was largely attended, and the sermon was 
listened to with the greatest attention. 


| his hand, and the publica- 
tion of Mr. Grosvenor’s report, will combine to con- 
‘centrate public interest upon our relations to China. 
Wo are happy to announce that our executive com- 
mittee has not failed to perceive the promise of the 
situation. At ite January meeting a unanimous 
resolution was passed, inviting Mr. Mark Stewart 
to give notice, on the flrat night of the session, of 
his intention to call the attention of the House to the 
Supplementary Convention recently concluded with 
China, and to move a resolution thereon. Mr. 
Stewart has omg gg? and cordially accepted the 
invitation. Mr. „ Waddy, C. O., M. P., has 
joined the General Council of the Society for the 
pression of the Opium Trade, making the 
nt of members of ent who are either 
‘vice-presidents or members of the Council, fifteen. 


TERSTIMONIAL TO Mr. SonnwapHorst.—At 


resolved, in consideration of the remarkable ser- 
vices rendered by Mr. F. Schnadhorst, secretary to 
the association, to set on foot a testimonial to that 
: in recognition of the labour which he 

with such devotion and success, given to the 
promotion of the Liberal cause. The measure alike 
of these labours and their result may be most signifi- 
cantly summed up in a sentence. The Liberals 
have, te the mino ee kept the whole 

of the ; 


‘majority on the school board; and carried the eleo- 
tion of the whole Board of Guardians for Birming- 


ham parish. The energy, f ht, nisin 

kill, and unceasin labous of Mr. Borst — 
very y contributed to these most satisfac 

| ; and in additiun to this work Mr. Schnad- 
horst has given much assistance to the Liberal 
cause elsewhere, particularly in the elections at 
Leominster and Frome, ard in assisting to organise 
numerous Liberal associations, on the representative 
— 2 — erent. 
eser ve re 001 . 
| 7 be their value, and to the spirit of devotion to 
Liberalism which has prompted and sustained 
_ them ; and * have the pleasure of record - 
ing the presen to Mr. Schnadhorst of a testi - 
monial worthy alike of the givers and of receiver. 
Indeed, this promises to be the case, for although 
the subscription lists have only recently been issued, 
donations to the amount of over 800/. have already 
been notified ; and a considerable addition is ex- 
: from the ward lists, and from other sources. 
becribers’ names 1 — — ne ** A. C. * 
honorary secretary of the Li ssociation, 86, 
_ New-aticet.—Birmingham Daily Post. 


Gleanings. 


The Janner’s Journal states that kid, as a mate- 
rial for la ies bonnets, is amongst the latest Paris 

nets ieee d poet, wishing to 

J live by my pen,” said a poet, wishin im- 

press a young laly. . Lou look as if you lived in 
it, was the reply. 

‘* Insults,” says a modern philosopher, are like 
counterfeit money. We cannot hinder their being 
offered; but we are not compelled to take them. 

A harassed husband thinks if the dressmaker 
would trim his wife’s dresses less, and the butcher 
would trim his meat more, he could meet his obliga- 


n 200 of the 
— aah, Te beret being 


r 
through bad trade, The vicar preached to then a 
! sn 13 


the text, Ye seek me, not because of the miracles, 
but because of the loaves.” 


On Sunday afternoon, while a Free-Church mini- 


| ster not far from Dundee was delivering his sermon, 


he suddenly stopped and said :—-‘‘ As J see many 
of you are asleep, we will sing a psalm.” He then 
ve out a psalm, which thoroughly roused the 
eepers, and after the singing of it, proceeded with 
his discourse to a more attentive congregation. 

A traveller, among narrations of wonders of 
foreign — declared he knew of a cane a mile 
long. The company looked incredulous, and it was 
quite evident they were not prepared to swallow it, 
even if it had been a r- cane. Pray, What 
sort of a cave was it?” asked a gentleman, sneer- 
ingly.” ‘It was a hurricane,” replied the 
traveller. 

A Poser.—Dr. Doran, in his work about Sir 
Horace Mann, relates that one of the King of 
Prussia’s soldiers of that time stole out of a Catholic 
church the jewels thet adorned a Madonna. He 
owned possession, but denied the theft, saying that 
the Madonna had given them to him. There were 
no witnesses to disprove him. The King, therefore, 
sent for some Romish priests, and asked them if 
there was we pry impossible fora Madonna. They 
were shocked at the question, and affirmed her omni- 
potence. In that case,” replied the King, I 
cannot condemn the soldier, but I will do something 
else. I will forbid him ever to receive any more 
presents from a Madonna.”’ 

A Love Sone sy Tuomas CaRLy.e. — The 
admirers of Mr. Thomas Carlyle's prose may be sur- 


rised when called upon to consider their favourite | 


in the light of a poet ; but they will take no excep- 
tion to this quaint, melancholy, tender little 
— ” of his just printed in a Scotch collec- 
on: — 
Let time and clunce combine, combine, 
Let time and chance combine; 
The fairest love from Heaven above, 
That love of yours was mine, 
My dear, 
That love of yours was mine. | 
The past is fled and gone, and gone 
The past is fled and — * 
It nought but pain to me remain 
Tl fare in memory on, 
My dear. 
The comma must be noted after on, or else it 
will read as if he wished to eat her. 


Tue Immenstty or SPace AND THE MAGNITUDE 
or THE Soran System.—Professor Grant, of Glas- 

w University, lecturing on ‘‘ Stars” at the Edin- 

rgh Philosophical Institution, remarked that a 
e ayat the rate of fifty 
miles an hour would reach the moon in six months, 
the sun in 200 years, and the Alpha Centauri in 
forty-two millions of years. A ball from a gun 
travelling at the rate of 900 miles an hour would 
reach Alpha Centauri in 2,700,000 years; while 
light, travelling as it did at the rate of 185,000 
miles in a second, would not reach it in Jess than 
three years. Light from some of the telescopic 
stars would take 5,760 years to reach the 
and from some of these clusters the distance was 
so great that light would take half-a-million of years 
to pass to the earth, so that we saw objects not 
as they really are, but as they were half-a-million 


of years ago. These stars might have become ex- 


tinct thousands of years ago, and yet their light 
— present itself to us. As to the magnitude 
of stars, he noticed that it was computed that 
Alpha Lyra was 100 billions of miles distant from 
the earth, and its magnitude and splendour were as 
twenty to one when compared with our sun. Similar 
inv tions brought out the fact that our sun was 
neither vastly greater nor vastly less than the great 
majority of the stars. 

AN ARTIFICIAL Nosz.—A case of unusual inte- 


rest is, according to the San Francisco News Letter, 


about to come before the law courts of that city. 
An action for * bas been brought against the 
2 of the Hammam Baths, under very dis- 

ing circumstances. The plaintiff, who is an 
officer, had the misfortune at the battle of Gettys- 
burg to receive a sabre-cut across the face, which 
deprived him of a considerable portion of his nose. 
The losa at first appeared to be irreparable; but 
the wounded hero was taken in hand by an 
eminent and skilful Parisian artist, who so success- 
fully restured the nose to lifelike proportions that 
little or no trace could be discovered by a casual 
observer of the glorious scar. In the composition 
of the artificial organ rubber and gum were used, 
and the nose-maker either forgot or did not think 
it necessary to warn the nose buyer —— a tem- 
perature of 185deg. Fahrenheit. The plaintiff, 
therefore, without giving the matter a thought, 
took a Turkis bath in San’ Francisco ; rite on 
looking in a mirror, after a long bake in the hottest 
room, was horrified to find that his nose was so 


blistered, bulged, puckered, and shapeless as to be | 


worse than no nose at all. It was impossible to 
detach the artificial section, and the plaintiff will 
be compelled to go to Paris to have the nose re- 
paired. But all this will cost money, which he can 
ill afford, and he accordingly sues the proprietor of 
the bath for the compensation to which, 
rightly or wrongly, he conceives himself entitled. — 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


free per post, on sending address to 


~ CARDINAL Ecru, on Creamu.—Jupson’s Dyzs.— 
White goods ed in five minutes. Ribbons, aks, 
feathers, — id, veile, r clouc 


THOUSANDS are unable to take Cocoa because the varie- 
ties commonly sold are mixed with starch, under the plea of 
rendering them soluble; while really making them thick, 
heavy, and indigestible. This may be easily detected, for if 
cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition of starch, 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is therefore three 
times the strength of these cocoas, and a refreshing beverage 
like tea or coffee. 


Births, Mwringes, and Benths, 


MARRIAGES. | 


LYON—LAWRY.—Dec. 7, 1876, at Auckland, New Zea- 
land, by the father of the bride, William Henry, son of the 
Rev. W. P. Lyon, B. A., of London, to Mary Australia, 
e'dest daughter of the Rev. H. II. Lawry, of Auckland, 
New Zcaland. 

AN DREWS—GRAY.—Jan. 30, at the Congregational 
Chapel, Warsasb, by the Rev. J. H. Cook, Frank, only sun 
of Robert Andrews, of Salisbury, to Lilien, youngest 
— anghter of George Gray, of F.sh use, Titchfield, 

auts. 

BROWN— WHITTAKER,—"eb. I, at the Congregational 
Church, Eltham, Morriss William, second so. of T. W. 
Brown. Isleham, Cambs., to Emily Ann, on'y daughter of 
T. M. Whittaker, Blackheath. 

LAMBERT—WEB8B.—On February 1, at the Congre- 
ewer Church, Bournemouth. by Rev. H. C. Leonard, 

A, George Lambert, of Camden-rceai, London, to 
Letitia, eldest daughter of the late C. J. Webb, of Oxford - 
street, London. 


DEATHS. 


MELVIN.—Jan, 24, at 89, South Portland-street, Glasgow 
in his 65th year, Mr. William Melvin. 

HORSEY.—Jan. 26, at her residence, Bristol, Hannah 
Horsey, for twenty-two yeara Matron of tne Baptist 
College, Stokes Croft, Bristol, aged 85 years. 

UNWIN.—Feb. 4, at Ivydene, Feltham Hill, Middlesex, 
the Kev, William Jordan Unwin, M. A., LL.D, late 
Principal of Homerton College, in the 66th year of his age. 


— 


THROAT IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 
cially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use glycerine in the form of 
jujubes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections, being in 
proximity to the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
6d. and 18. boxes (by post for 14 stamps), labelled, “James 
Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle- 
street, and 170, Piccadilly, London.” 

“Given AwWa T. A Pocket ALMANAC for 1877, sent 
Messrs. Horniman, Tea 
Importers, London, or had Gratis of their-Agents, chemists 
and confectioners. The Almanac shows views of Messrs. 
Horniman’s “tea plantation in China” and chipping of 
Horniman’s tea to England.” 3,538 Agents sell this 
celebrated Packet Tes, which has been in great demand for 
forty years. 

— S. A. ALLEN’s World's Hair Restorer 
never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful colour, im- 
parting to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. Its 
action is spetdy and thorough, quickly banishing grey ness. 
Its value is above all others. A single trial proves it. It is 
not adye. It ever proves itself the natural strengthener of 
the hair. Sold by ail Chemists and Periumers, 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured 
these two preparations. They are the standard article for 
the hair. They should never be used together, nor Oil nor 
Pomade with either. 

Mra. S. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is prevented, Prompt relief 
in thousands of cases has been afforded where hair has been 
coming out in bandfuls, It cleanses the hair and scalp, and 
removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

HoLTO war's Piius ere admirably adap ed for the cure 
of diseases incidental to females. At different periods of life 
women are subject to complaints which require a peculiar 
medicine, and it is now an indisputable fact that there is 
none 80 suitable for such complaints as Holloway’s Pills. 
They are invaluabie to females of all ages, young or od, 
married or single. ‘Ihey purify the blood, regulate the 
secretions, correct all suspended functions, give tone to the 
stomach, and clear the complexion. The first approach of 
disordered act'on should be met with sppropriate doses of 
these Pills; whilst taking them no restrict. on need be placed 
over the patient. They contan nothing which can possibly 
prove injurious to the system. They act by purifying the 
blood aud regulating every organ. 

OLpRIpGB’s BaLm oF COLUMBIA.—By the increasing 


demand for this famed Balm may be estimated its value end 


efficacy for replenishing, invigorating, and preserving the Hair 
either from ialling off or turning grey. Without it no toilet 
is complete. It imparts to the hair a bright and glossy ap- 
pearance, frees it entirely from scurf, and will not soil the 
most deicate fabric worn as headdress at home” or in 
promenade. In the “nursery” ita use is invaluable, as it 
forms in infancy the basis of a healthy aud luxuriant head 
of har. Sold by all peiſumers and chem sts, at 38. 6d, 6s., 
aod lls. only. Whoesale end retail by the proprietors, 
C. and A. Oidridge, 22, Wellington-street, seven doors from 
the S rand, London, W. C. 

ARTIFICIAL TeETH AND Paintess DENTISTRY.— 


M. E. ‘Toomey (Surgeon-Deutist) guarantees entire freedom 


from pain in the ex raction of Teeth by the use of Nitrous 
Oxide, or Laughing Gas, and adapts to the mouth One Tooth 
to a Complete Set (by sanction), this beautiful invention 
entirely dispensing with springs, and rendering Support 
to Loose or yed Teeth. 54, Rathbone-place (three doors 
from UOxford-street). A Single Tooth from 5s. 
Fits.—Epileptic Fits or Falling Sickness.— A certain 
method of cure has been discovered fur this distreasing com- 
laint by a physician, who is desirous that all sufferers may 
refit by this providential discovery; it is never kuown to 
fail, and will cure the most hopeless case after oll oth«r 
means hare been tried. Full particulars will be sent by pot t 
to any person free of charge—Address, Mr. Williams, 10, 
Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, London. 


Bdbertisements, 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


Fes. 7, 1877. 
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PPRENTICE.—G. Dowman, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, 160, High-street, — has a 
VACANCY for a respectable, well-educated YOUTA as an 
Apprentice. Terms, references, &c., on application, per- 
sonally or by post. * 
O, 


A N ASSISTANT, of gentlemanly manners and 

address, about 24 years of age, for select Dispensing 
and Family Retail Business.—Apply, stating salary, reference, 
to G. Dowman, 160, High-street, Southampton. 


LACKPOOL. — MERCHANTS’ COLLEGE 
= 5 Sr — Rooms added for 20 more 
us, address . 
* Cee ee ISAAC GREGORY, F.RGS. 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 

Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medallist), 
University of London, and Fellow of University College, 
London, Formerly of Cheshunt College. Inclusive terms 
from 48 Guineas per annum, 


For particulars, apply as above. 


ELFIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 
Head Master—ROBERT JOHNSTONE, M. A., LL. B., 
Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 

The School consists of Upper, Middle, and Preparatory 
Departments, in which Boys sre prepared for Commercial 
Life, the Public Schosls, and the Universities. The Junior 
Classes are trained by Ladies. The heslth and comfort of 
delicate boys special'y cared for. 

For prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, the Lady Principal, or 
the Head Master. : 


SCHOOL DUTIES RESUMED Jan. 20. 


ENBY : Tue Maperra or WAL GREEN. 
HILL SCHOOL (Boys), ST. MARY’S HILL 

SCHOOL (Gs). 

Conducied by H. GOWARD, M. A., LL.B. (London), and 
Mrs. GOWARD, sith a large staff of Resident Assistants, 
English aud Foreign. 

The Houses, School Premises, and exteusive Grounds, are 
excellently adapted for Scholastic ema: The Establish- 
ments are quite distinct, and are beautifully situated within 
a few minutes’ walk of the sea. 


ADIES’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, OXFORD 
HOUSE, BICESTER, OXON, conducted by the 
Misses SIMMONS. 

This o!d-established school affords, on moderate terms, 
educational advantages of the highest order, combined with 
liberal domestic treatment, The premises are spacious, and 
have been specially arranged for scholastic purposes. Th; re 
is a 93 with croquet-lawn for the recreation of the 
pup a ferences to Nunconformist Ministers and parents 
uf pupils, 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SOHOOL, 


BILCOATES HOUSE, gan WAKEFIELD. 
EstasLisusp 1&3). 
ena “Fe W. FIELD, M.A. N in Classics and 
hilosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by 
Seven competent Masters. 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., M. P., Halifax, Chairman, 

W. H. LEE, Esq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hen. See. 

Rev, JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


ComMITTER. . 


T. W. B Eeq., Gomersal 
1. Shepherd — 


＋ 9 


skefield. 
Joshua Taylor, Eeq., Batley. 

I. Briggs, Esq.,J.P., Wakefield. | Prf. Wilkins, M. A., Manchester 

“The School itself is an exeellently-contrived building, 
where... . nothing has been to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnisbed classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
lavatorics, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
ins The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Report, Midsummer, 1874, 

e Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Iufirmary. The 
Playgroup has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

The course of instruction includes all branches ui «a sound 
Classical, Mathematica), and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any departmeut of business, or for entrance 
ac the Universities. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

For l’rospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
bigs aud further information, apply to the Principal or 

etary. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL 
MIDDLESEX. 


Hrab Mastrer— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
ember of 


Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; M the Counail of 
the Philological Society, &c., de. | 
| Vice-MastTer-— 


Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R.A.8., Corres ing 
Member of the pore bag ilosophical 85 of Man- 
chester, Member of London Mat ical Societ 


formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Ainetals 
College, Bradford, &. | 
(Edin.), B. A. 


AssIsTaANT Mastzrs— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LLD. 

F. E. I. S., Member of the Council cf he Philologien i 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., B.A. (Lond. and Camb), 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of on. 

JAMES WOOD, Esq,, M.A. Lond. (in Branch I., Classics) 

A. ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 

U. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

Lavy Resrpsnt—Miss COOKE. 
The LENT TERM commenced THunspay, 
For Prospectuses — 9 akon apply to the 
or and further on, y 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Res. 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, 3.E. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BE ECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principale—The Misses HOWARD, 
FIRST TERM began Tuurspay, Jan. 25. 


r 
ah toe i" 
Upper e Croydon, Surrey. 


Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 
Conducted in consonance with the movement for the 
higher education of Ladies, a 
French, German, and Music (Practical and Theoretical) are 
made epecial objects of study, and most effectively taught. 
The TERM began Tossa r, January 23rd. 
ses, with names of Referees and full particulars, 
Principals. 


Prospectu 
may be had on application to the 
C COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
GREEN LANES, LONDON, N. 
Principals— Mieses SALMON and TUCKER, 


Thorough Educaticn. Careful training. Partieulats of 
Fees and Studies in Prospec.us, 


YME HOUSE SCHOOL, EYTHORNE, 
DOVER (Established over fifty years). 
Principal—Rev. T. DAVIES. Terme, 30 to 40 guineas per 
ar num. This School, condueted on Christian principles aims, 
at giving a sound physical, meutal, and moral education. 
Reference to Ministers and others. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MastTer— 114 
yr . 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late An 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 

22 College, London, Fellow of University College, 

don. | 


Szconp Mastrr— 

JAMES 8HAW, Esq., B. A., (London), First in the First 
class in Classical Honours at both First and Second B. A. 
Examinations, 

ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


The College s the following Scholarships :— 
Deere Bebelarabip 25 Gui 


The Directors’ Scholarsbip ......... uiness per annum. 
Senior Tettenhall 2 „„ 0 
Junior Tettenhall „„ 0000 25 5 
Tenable at the College. 
The Shaw Scholarship £30 per annum. 


For Prospectus and information as to Schoiarshipe, &., 
7 1 to the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip P Rowe 
„A., Secretary, ‘I'ettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
WINTER TERM, from Jan. 16 to Aral 15 
A lage Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 
premises. 


XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
iti 83 (HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL), 


correspondence. Pupils from this have the 
Pharmaceutical Society’s Examinations and the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in Honours. R 
parents in all parts of England. Inclusive terme twenty-two 
or 2 — Pug age 

or views sn pectus ap principals, 
Messrs. J. and J. W. Marsh, b 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
ST. MARGARET'S, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Lady Principal—Mrs, EDWARD SMITH. 

The School work is under the direction of E. Rush, Esq, 
B.A., who Teaches iu the School Daily; and the terms for 
Boarders include English, Latin, French, German, mathe- 
matics, science, and plain neediewerk. 


There should be a better reason for the race of depositors 
than a finctuating rate of twe or three per cent.“ 
Investors’ Guardian, 


OMBARD BANK (LIMITED), Nos. 43 and 44, 
Lombard-street, City; and Nos. 277 and 279, Regent 
street, W., established 1869, KECKIVES DEPOSIIS, On 
Demand, five per cent, Subject to Notice, ten per cent, 
Opens Current Accounts Supplies Cheque-books. Inves 
tors are invited to examine this new and improved system, 
that insures a high rate of interest with perfect security, 
The Directors have never rediscounted or relypor 
any of the securities. To Borrewers it offers pre-emineat 
advantages for prompt advences on leases, reversions, 
policies, trade stocks, farm procuce, werrants, and furniture 
without removal, publicity, sureties, or fees. 


JAMES PRYOR, Mauager. 


1 BUILDING SOCIETY, 43 and 44, 
Lombard-street, City; and 277 and 279, Regent-street, 
W. Established 1869. Iucorporated under the New Act, 
1874. TO INVESTORS.—Deposits received at liberal 
interest. The Directors, by strict economy, have hitherto 
id every investor ten and twelve per cent. per asumum. 
wers are offered unusual facilities for the Purchase of 
Houses, Shops, Farms, Ke. Nes and Special Feature.— 
The Society will Build Houses, &c., in any sprees part of 
Great Britain, findiwg the whole cost of the building at five 
per cent., repayable , & instalments, the applicant merely 
fiuding the plan and paying or giving security for the first 
five years’ interest. Prospectuses, Balanee-shects, and 
Press Opinions free.—-Active ageuts wauted. 


JAMES PRYOR, Manager. 
DANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


DRAFTS ISSUED u Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 


M received on it. 
ver Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. O. 


Deposit 
For terms, apply at the 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


PPP ²˙ ² ͤ Cn ied eee 


EALTH sar youn, DTOPEPRLA, Cree 
inconvenience, or expense, 

Diarrheea, „ ere 
n 1 80 RESTORED by DU 
BARKY’S DELICIOUS FOOD :— 1 


took 
truly, CHARLES TUSON, late 
Ca:diff.—Monmouth, 30th August, 18 


my 
I 
my the benefits of food, 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELL Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi” 
U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
pepsia, nervousness, 
lency, „ sick and 
Du Berrys Pood—-MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Ofte i de Breban.— 


Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, Api 17, eon 
U BARRY'S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 


restorative absorbents, 
kinds of medicines. It ot 
(dyspepsia), a confined liabit of body 


bowel complaints and stone or gravel; inlamematery ips: 
tion, cram uret 1 
haem Tor, RUD Wi KRZER, Professor of Medicine 
and Practical M.D. 
URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IKRKITABILITY. 
“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has 
duced effect on me. blessed, it 


hick hed lasted eightow 


cups at 2e.; 24 cups, 38. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s. ; 
CU BA’ | 7 
D BARRY’S REVALE 
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ee and PROVINCIAL LAND, BUILDING, and ADVANCE ASSOCIATION 


—The Directors invite APPLICATIONS for the ISSUE of 
Prospectus 


£1 10s, on allotment. — and forms of application 


NVESTING i 


T oan LAND, BUILDING, and ADVANCE ASSOCIATION (Limited) are 
to ALLOT 3 CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES of £5 each.—For forms and application address 


HOUSE PROPERTY.—The Directors of the 


„ — — — a ee 


=a AND COUNTY BANKING 


in 1874 under 

. 760,000, in 76,000 SHARES 
—— ot tbe Anwual General Meeting, 

ABRAHAM HODGSON — Esq , in the Chair. 


to the 
Year 


7 


ue 10 225 719 22. 


15 to 
brought 
account, produces a total of 


n are John James Cater, 
and Wiliam 
0, at themselves for 


„ on account 
the va which 
fill up. 


share, iree of Incom3 Tax, 
or at any of the Branches, 


BALANCE SHEET 
don and County — Com , 1170 
1 21 4 pany 
2 3. 
1,500,000 0 0 
00, 000 0 0 


* 


mer d. 


Bank Custo- 
FFF 


be 


8,048,341 9 10 


26,298,354 18 3 


814,086 10 4 


£27,834 010 14 10 


. 2,264,314 15 8 


8,410,196 13 11 


6,664,510 9 7 
2,728,744 8 9 


$16,707 12 4 
—— 800 1 1 


8,048,341 9 10 


476,248 17 6 
48,700 17 10 


131,210 8 8 


227, 884,010 14 10 
PROFIT AND LOST ACCOUNT. 


Dr, 1 
enn r hel 48,790 17 10 
do. . 181,210 3 8 
488 11 10 
r Cent. for Half-year.. aw 0 0 
1,166 8 3 
£340,656 1 7 
es he 
las | | 
Accoun 25,719 2 8 
Gross Profit for Half sais ser ‘at 

provision Hsing hy & ps u — Nene 4 
340,456 1 7 19 


We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing Balan 
Sheet, and have — the sam; to be correct. * 4 
London and County Bank, Jan 25, 1877. 
(Signed) Tinta Dr Auditors. 

By Order, G0. — Secretary. 


ONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 


COMPANY.—NOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN, that a 
IVIDEND ig the Capital of the Com 1 at the rate of 


sare ome Branch 
ths Bord, 


tors the Ralance . 


K. 2 ended 
either at the Head 0 mee, B. 
ea, on or 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


Chief Office, 78 and 74, King W illiam-street, E. C. 
|W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 

May be Proviied Against by a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 

Hon. A. Kinnarrp, M. P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £'!,00,9(0. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000, 
£1,120.000 nave Been Paio as COMPENSATION. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of lujury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


Apply to the Clerks * oe Railway Stations, the Local 
gents, or 
6 4, CORNALLL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY'’S ANNUAL 
REOKIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—A * at 
the Office of the Brrxseck Buitpine Sociary, 25 and 
80, Southamptou-buildinge, Chancery - laue. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
15 rposes.— Apply at the Office of the Binkseck FrexHoLn 

ND 12 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
sow TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Brrxsxcx Baux, 29 and 30 
Southampton buildings, Chancery-lane, All sums under £50 
repayable upon demand. 

Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. Cheque-books supptied. Eng- 
lish and Foreigu Stocks and Shares purchased and sold, and 
Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


A Pamphiet, with full particulars may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manage. 


OSS and ANXIETY may be AVOIDED, and 
most Luctative Percenta anently Secured, 
through the mformation contamed in the FORTNIG HTLY 
810 - EXCHANGE REVIEW, sent post free to appl:- 
cants by— 
Messrs. ALEXANDER ROBINSON and CO. 
Sworn Brokers, 


86, Throgmorton-street, Bank, London. 
Bankers— Meters. Robarts, Lubbock, & Co., Lombard-street. 


— — — — 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Entire Change of 
Entertainment.—H Y LDEMOER, a Fairy vagy Ming 
a Ghost Effect, by Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN 
lated and Adapied by Mr. Epwarp Ross. et ha 
AND ITS CUSIOMS; and a New Optical 
consisting of FAMOUS STATUARY UNDER THE Ll LIME 
LIGHT, and the SHADOW PANTOMIME, by Mr. J. 
L King. CHEMICAL MAGIC, Professor GARDNER. 
The SEANCE, by the Pols technic edium. The TALK. 
ANG LION, &e., Mr. James Mattuews. THE GIANT 
OWRISTMAS TREE. Diving Bell, Leotard, the Aérial 
2 and the Finest Collection of Model Eng'nes in 
Admission to the whole, 18.; Schools and Children 
ea <- 6d. Open from 12 till 5 and 7 till 10. 


INAHAN’S I. . WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and Co., finding tt that, ‘heen h the recommen- 
dation of the Medical Profession, the demand for their 
perpen i very yi LL WHISKY for purely medicinal 
with pleasure the followiug 
Wake by De Bu by by Dr, 8 

ave very 3 one io analysed samples of this 
well-known and popular W The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, 9 1 ethereal to the smell. The 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, well. matured, and of 
excellent quality. pd Medical Profession may feel full 
confidence in the 


ali hi WwW ” 
Gr. MITOHFIELD f. eee hw — = 


 RHEUMATISM 


Relieved and Cured by using“ DREDGE’S HEAL ALL.” 
Prepared only by BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon- 
street, London, whose name see on the stamp. Of all 
Chemists. Price 18. IId. per bottle. 


HIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE of DR. 
LOCOCK'S 1 WAFERS,—Mr. W. Ire- 

land, Chemist, t, Cn writes: For more 
than thirty years I have — Dr. Locock’s Wafers, 
them as an excellent remedy for Co 


ow. MOK EWAN, General Man 
21, — February 2, 1877. * 


Bronchitis, &e, and frequently taken them my: . 


PIANOFORTES. 


AVESTAFF’S 23 GUINEA WALNUT 
COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapest 

and best Instruments ever offered to the public. Elegant, 

durable; pure musical tone. 

Pianofortes tuned, repaired, and taken in exchange on 

liberal terms. 


EAVESTAFF, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James's, 
ANGER’S MODEL CHAPELS. 


Upwards of Seventy of these these Chapels have already been 

erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing. 

No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 

stamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 

* 00.44 Chapels in various styles, to seat from 100 to 
each. 


W. RANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


GROSSE. & BLACKWELL, 

Porveyors to the Queen, SOHO- SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following articles 
of their menufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


pure PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR, 


APT. WHITE S ORIENTAL PICKLES. 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 


strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
bottles. 


QGAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 
POTTED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


and jars 


OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 


LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavour. 


NLAVOURING ESSENCKS, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and 8 = * 1 a Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, 


ROSSE & SLAOk Wali 
Genuine Manufactures alwaye bear their name and 
address on the labels, and may be obtained of 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehonseinen 
throughout the world. 


TOHN MOIR AND SONS CELEBRATED 


80 
Dry Lobsters in Tins, for Salads, Curries, &c, 
Ham and Chicken Sausages in Skins and Tins. 
DUKE of EDINBURGH SAUCE, PICKLES, &. Can 
be had of upwards of 8,000 Grocers in United Kingdom. 
Factories, Aberdeen and ‘London, 


E MOVING or 


WARELHOUSING 


FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made to 
the BEDFORD PAN TECHN N COMPANY (Limited) 
for rospectus. effected 


railw 
large ay 


RUPTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITH’S MOO-MAIN PATENT 


Facility of ap 
from liability to chafe or excoriate ; 
ual comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
h. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
rer 
0 

NTT er 
we strenuously advise the use of it to 

all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or true as trom that which we have the 
highest — in thus ne: —Ohurch and 


day; Ath. 


s Col 
serous »» Surgeon to the pe Oca Bet thal: 
; W. Bowman, ** FR. 3 nrgeon 
to 1 ial We Hospital ; 71. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
. to Guy „Hospital; Ar .Coulson, * 
to the Hospi 


1 —4.— 


others. 
A Circular may 
ee to fit) can ron A 


oe 


ing the circumference ot the body, two — E 
to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LO 
Truss, 


* 


LONDON. 
Price of a Single 16s., 218., 26s. 6d., and 3)a 6d. 


, free. 
Price of a Double Truss, 818. 6d., 42s., and 52s 6d., 
Postage, free. 
Price of an U mbilica! Truss, 42s. and 52s. N 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to J hite, Post 
Cfice, Piccadilly. 


HErAsrio STOURINGS, GS, KN EE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made i 

wended by the Faculty as 2 

pressible, and the test invention r and per. 
manent support in all cases of WEARN elling cf 
the LEGS. VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. it is 
‘ure, and imexpensive, and is drawp on 


N ca 
8 stocking. Price da. 6d. I. 6d., 10s, and 
168. each. . 


taste pleasantly, - are sold at 16. 1}d. and 2:. 9d. per box. 


8 


n m 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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7 FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
“ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 
CCC 
a S . — od rosin an bdo 
Messrs. EDWA SON’S, 
49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY. 


REGISTERED, THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 18-CARAT GOLD. 
Full IMustrated Price List and Opinions of the Press free per post. 


OBOIDE GOLD WATCHES, 2 to 15-seret, Open face, 21s., 25s.; hunters, 
30s, ; very elegant, exact timekeepers. registered post, Gd. extra. Large or smal 

OROIDE GOLD ALBERTS, in new fine gold patterns 5s., 78. 6d., 108. 6d. 

ono, GOLD LOCKETS, in new and handsome designs, 4s. 6d., 5s. d., tion 


OROIDE GOLD LONG CHAINS, in elegant designs, 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 128. 6d., 


OROIDE GOLD RINGS Ladies“ Gem Rings, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 78. 6d.; 
Keepers, 4s, 6d. ; Gents Rings, various, 7s. 6d., unaffected by time and wear. 


OROIDE GOLD EARRINGS, in all the approved designs, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 


oRorDE GOLD BROOCH, in all the fashionable — 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d,, 68. 6d., 


7s. 6d., 8s. 6d 
Safe and free by post, 
P.0.0. payable at South Kensington Pos 


t-office. 
In so far as a and durabilit concerned, gold has yet its most erful rival in O ”_Wiltshi 
County Mirror, Oct. 7, 1876. 7 9 gold has yet i pow rival in Oroide. ire 


C. C. ROWE, 88, BROMPTON ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LON DON, S. W. 


COAL-TA R SO AP. 
(Wright’s Sapo Carbonis Detergens.) 


It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking | useful for children, preventing and curing the many 
away all pimples, blotches, and roughness. | forms of skin diseases to which they are 1 

By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infec-| It is the only true antiseptic soap. —BRrrisn 
tious diseases, such as Small-pox, Scarlatina, Fevers, | MEDICAL JoURNAL. 


— 


Ko., and thoroughly purifies the body after an In our hands it has been most effective in skin 
attac was ox Bh 80 — 2 or the prevention of the graver diseases. — THE Lancer. . 
ary complications. An unfailing remedy for foul breath and an un- 


Ite * and healthful action makes it particularly | pleasant odour from the person.”—Mepicat Turzs. 
IN TABLETS, 6d. and 1s. 


W. V. WRIGHT & O0O., SOUTHWARE ST., LONDON. 


CAUTION.—Purchasers of COAL-TAR SOAP - cael 2 see that they get WRIGHT’S SAPO CAR. 
BONIS DETERGENS, as spurious imitations under fanciful names are being palmed on the 


COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


PR. J. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CRLORODYNE is * Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscov 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODNYE effectually — and arrests those too-often fatal diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 
, Ague, 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLO YNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 

CHLOR NE is only peer in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


"ae Peleus Conyrnenam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 
“Lord Francis C bam, who this time last year 8 some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyuie from Mr. 
P adit und wonderfal medina, wil be eee eee 


r of that he received a r Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that C has fearfully, and that the NLY remedy. of service was 
CHLORODYN E.”—See Enn 1864. : * 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Cavution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paes Woop stated that Dr. J. Collies Browns was, undoubtedly, the yg oe! 
of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the t, FREEMAN, Was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


been swam e Sim mes, 13th July, 1 1864. 
Bold wine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS 
Testimon 


in bottles at Id 2s „ 4s. 6d, and lls, each, None is 
BROWNE'S CHLOBODY K 4 ‘Government stamp. Overwhelming y accompanies each bottle. 


Som Marcpacrosze—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF [PSIANOFORTES on the YEARS’ 


THREE 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. — 14 — is fed C 


BROWN AND POLSON'S| E. . tics Se 


er, G. & SHREWSBURY, 59, Old E. C. 


CORN FLOUR a 
, R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
i COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Compulsorily 
Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, | teen tor eaters and other I aot ip See —— 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR street, K.. “i 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 


* E supply 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


„eee e 


Imitations of 
LEA A PE PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


We es be 


system of the tdlapsation of ertitess and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London adoress— 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


lad to forward a Pamphl gratis 
2 free, which explains — unique 


, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 

Opposite the British Museum. 
Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless ay stem of self-adhesion, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; ‘and, b 
receut scientific discoveries and improvements in 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly — both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme tness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articula- 

is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
stout aide tam Bt. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process. 


TESTIMONIAL, | 
“ October 18, 1873. 

“ My Dear 8 request you to accept my grateful 
n for your great professional assistance, which enables 
me to masticate m II I go I shall show 
your professional skill, as I think the public ought to know 
where such great improvements in dentistry and mechanical 
skill can be obtained. 
4 “T am, dear Doctor, yours 
‘By appointment 8 i. ia to the vs 
** By appointmen urgeon- tist to t 
“G. H. Jones, Esq., D. D. S.“ 


ELR’S 558. SEWING MACHINE for 

Families; WEIR’S 42s. GLOBE MACHINE for 
Dressmakers; WEIR’S 84s. SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH. 
Hand or Foot, Machines exchanged, Month’s free trial. 


Easy term of payment. Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


20, 0 ENGLISH WIVES Require 
BLAKE’S PATENT MULTUM IN 


l WASHING MACHINE, price 19s. 6d., the most 
wonderful Washing Machine in the World, Gained the 
only silver medal at the Royal Pomens Palace, Manchester, 
beating all other machines. Will wash anything, never 
injures the goods washed, Child can work it. Hundreds of 
testimonials, Sent free upon receipt of P. O. O. for 19s. 6d. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. Sells at sight. Can 
earn £4 weekly and upwards. 


BLAKE and CO., The Grange, Bermondsey, London. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiori 7 
over every other oo — * 7 used by thousands 


for m ＋ 4 be ad une, Se ti, * a, wholesome. 


Sold in „ 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
patent boxes, by all Is, families, and hoteis 
should purchase the 2s, 6d. and 5s. —— 1 4 is u consider 
able saving. 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GN S WORLD. REXOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES, 


OODALL'S BAKING POWDER, ) The Bea 

ld. Packets; 6d., 1s., and 26. Tins, | / WORLD. 

ORKSHIRE RELISH, ) 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


OODALL’S QUININE 22 
G Bottles, 4 Is. r Jprer TONIC 
yet introduced. 


Bold — come Chemista, ( Oilmen, &. 
— by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO., Leeds 


R. HASSALL’S FOOD, for INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, and IN VALIDS. 
Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., the Inventor, 
recomimends this as the sket and — teameatees of 
all IVAM rs and INVALIDS’ — ‘which have hitherto 
been t before the Public; it contains EVERY REQUI- 
sits for full and healthy support and of 
the body, and is toa considerable extent SLT. Diese rrvn. 
Recommended by the “ "and Medical > de &c. 
Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in Tins, ls., 


The Most 
ae SAUCE 
in the World, 


2 8 oe 3 ee 
throat, hoarseness, cou * 3 

throat, irritation of the lungs or bi 

The advau of these cheap, simple, and i cons inves 


ments, which admit of the use of all volatile 


ms admirable adjaucts to the prior gual the 
Fer 


431, * 
Ard M. P. S., Medical and Chemical 
7, High-street, Bioomsbury, London, W. C. 


A NEW LABEL, For over 30 years a ved as the best remedy for 
nce. al ACIDITY of the ach, HEARTBURN, 
Le HEADACHE, UT, and nd INDIGESTION g and 
gentle aperient delicate consti u 7 
a ae 
DINNEFORD Au D Co., 

eh gnats to plana on hon ry bette 172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
W orcester shir 2E Sauce OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE'S | HERBAL 
Aube which BROCATION — ure 
ew is Cdl & te lke Dain) forthe Hooping Cough without internal Medicine. Sold by 
Orosee and Blackwell, London ; Export Oilmen generally. Price „per bottle. W holesale Agent, 

E by donlive tn e e e the World. EDWARBS, 38, Old Change, London. 
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OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O A L 8.—LEA and 00.8 PRICES.— 

| — — 1 

—— 22s, ; 

9s. ; Nuts, 19s.; 
20s. ; 18. per 12 


— Hi N. Cash, E * — 
von e e Gree ee len 


Stations, King’s-crose and Holloway; and South 
ham, N.; and and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basio, N. W. 


ITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY.— 
- KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., having completed 
the rebui and enlargement of their premises, invite 
all 112 to inspect their varied STOCK of PIANO- 
FORTES, Hermoniums, and American Organs. 
Specialities :—New Bondoir Model Pianette, in walnut, full 
gompass, 25 guineas and 27 guineas, the cheapest, strongest, 
end most elegant pianette yet produced; also their new 
arand iron oblique, frame of iron, equal in power and richness 
of tone to a drawing-room grand, price 100 guineas. 

_ Depot for Mason and Hamlin’s American Orgaus, 
No. 48, Cheapside, 18 guineas to 150 guireas, and for 
Alexandré’s Gold Medal Harmoniums, 4 guineas to 100 
guineas, 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 
fingering). for beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 
4 guineas and 7 guineas, Also Rudall and Co.’s Prise 
Medal Fiates, new and second-band. A great variety of 
Second-hand Fiutes of all fingerings, 1 guinea to 25 guineas. 
--At KEITH, 
Cheapside. 


Mn BOXES by NICOLE FRERES.— 
* KEITH, PROWSE, aud Co., direct Importers, 
er 


FRO WSE, and Co.“ s Manufactory, 48, 


ies seeking really fine, well- tuned instruments, a 
selection of more than 500 boxes, with al the recent im- 
provements, from £4 to £250. Buyers are requested before 
purchasing to visit the new saloons, especially devoted to the 
sale of these enchanting instruments, which for quality have 
no equal,—Musical Box and Self-acting Instrument Depot, 
No. 48, Cheapside. — Barrel Pianofortes, 16, 18, and 90 guineas. 


— u.: —2—ĩ— 


ANJOES.—The New Cheapside Model is the 
best. Machine head, covered back, &c., 5 guineas; 

other mode's, I to 12 guineas. The new scale for pasting on 

the fingerboard, 6d., net. The new Instruction Book, wich 

full directions for learning the Banjo, and a large collection 

of airs, songs, &c., 6s., net.—K Ertl, PROWSE, and Co., 
8, Cheapside. Importers of strings from Italy. 


— — 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


OOD of HEALTH. | 
Nutritious and Delicious. 
A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of apericnts, 
Purifies the Blood. 
Tue price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere. 
Wholesale Agents—Franks 2 Co., 14, Little Tower - street, 
On. 


OOLEY’S 
VEGETABLE 


DIGESTIVE PILLS. 


Unequalled as a Cure for Indigestion. See Testimonials, 
Of any Chemist for 18. Iid., or from J. C. Poor r, Bath, 
free, for 18. 3d. 


CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Cees Retin: e 

=> in 2 and all Pulmonary Diseases. 

of such ious remedies, which yield momentary 

relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 

thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 

58 modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scar author of the Anti-Lancet,” says: 
I have repeatedly o how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 

test confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
an otherwise 8 ing treatment for this disease,” 

This medicine, which ie free from opium and equills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Conan, — Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. by all 
respectable chemists, aud wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, 1388 a 

% Jnvalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratia of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 
These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 


ivereasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 


especially noted for their strengthening restorative pro 
perties. Hence their variable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insulubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Piils ate s ld iu boxes at ls. IId. and 4s. 6d. 
eich. The Soler Elixir m bottles at 4s, 6d. and 1)s. each. 
Both to ve ob:ained of all Chemisty, 


aes “DR. ROOKE’S 8 

Ail who wish to preserve th and thus prolong life 
s ould read Dr. Konke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or HandyGuide- 
% Denestic Medicine,” which can be had is frum a2 
enemist, or ere tree from Dr. Rooke, h. Con 
eerviug Chie Look, the late eminent autror Sheridan Knowles 
observed Ii will be an incaleulaule beon to every perso: 


THE NEW. BAPT. 
Y by THOMAS BROWN nd SON, Chah Turia Mantes, 14, Aer 


— 


TISMAL GOWN 


SHIONS, EAT MATS. 


7 


* 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


o 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, IS. 4d. per Ib. : 


DRUCE & COMPANY'S 
HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM 


Of Every Description of Furniture suitable for any Class of House, conveniently arranged for inspection, and marked ia 
Pain Figures at the Bowgst Casn FRivcas. 


CARPETS. DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. BEDSTEADS, 
CURTAINS. DRAWING-ROOM FURNITORE. BEDDING, and 
FLOORCLOTHS, &c, LIBRARY FURNITURE. CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


150 Sideboards, 100 Sets of Dining Tables, 500 Easy Chairs. and com ete Suites of DINING and DRAWING ROOM 
FURNITURE, also 150 entire Suites of BEDROUM FURNITURE in various Woods to select from. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
DRUCE & CO, BEING MANUFACTURERS. GUARANTEE ALL GOODS THEY SUPPLY. 


68, 69, & 58, BAKER STREET, and 3 & 4, KING STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTURE AT THEIR WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


SILVER PLATE, 


SPOONS & FORKS, 


DISH COVERS, 
FRUIT STANDS, 


Tea & Coffee Services, Tea Trays, 
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Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 6ss.; Electro, £11 11s. 
Blectro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 m. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Bronse Tea and Coffee Urns. 
(Catalogues free.) 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Fender Bright, from 45s.; Bronze, from 3s. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

- Bedgteais—Rrass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—3-light, s2s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 
Kitcheners—3 ft., £3 ss., to 6 ſt., £33. 
Kitchen Utensile—Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Toole—Gentlemen's, Youth's Chests, &c. 

Garden Toolsg—-Lawn Mowers, Rollers, dc. 

(Catalogues free.) ; 


DEANE & Co., 46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Legion of Honour and of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Incontestably proved by twenty-five years’ medical experience to be 
The only Cod Liver Oil possessing all the properties so efficacious in 


CONSUMPTION -AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, WINTER COUGH 
DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, RICKETS, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


SIR d. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., I. D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


“ The value of DR. pz JonGn’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of 
an exhaustive character, has been admitted by the w of 
medicine; but, iu addition, I have found it a remedy of great 

wer in the treatment of many Affections of the Throat and 
Larynx, especially in 8 of the latter, where it will 
sustain life when everything fails,” 


— 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


“Dr. pz Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is 
easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases of the 
Throat end Lungs, but in a great number of cases to which 
the Profession is extending its use.” 3 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


who cad res aud think,” 


DE. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, 


the Bagel National Hospital for Felten and Diseases 
of the Chest.” 


DR. HARDWICKE, 
Medical Officer of Health, Paddington. 


use of Dr. pg JOnNGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is at- 
I know of no 
with judicious sanitary 


the ra 
ish Islands, 


Sold on x in Capsuled ImpzRtat Half-Pints, 2s. €d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
| SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 
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SUDDEN oe crates. 
ESSRS. JAY are always Welke, 
rienced dressmakers 


ed with ex- 
—.— to travel 
ven alte when 
the emergencies 8 
the immediate ex 


with them dresses and millinery, besides materials at ay 
ard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked in plain 
Iures, and st the same pfice as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Wa in 
Reasonable estimates are also given for household mourning 
at a great saving to large or small families, 
| JAY'S, 
THE OS N MOURNING 
REHOUSE, 


243, 245, 247, mY 221 REGENT- STREET, W. 


RGAN-HARMONIUM FOR SALE, very fine 
tone, with six stops, in walnut-wood. Price 27 10s 
Will deliver it free, anywhere.—Address, F., 109, — 
road, Old Kent-road, London 


ps OFORTES, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Pric:s (for cash). 
Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guineis; American 
Organs, full compass, 10 Guineas; Harmoniacs, 3 stops, 6 
Guineas. All io elegant Walnut Cases. Warranted best 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 


G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Com 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N. 


URE WATER.—The LAST IMPROVE- 

MENT.—LIPSCOMBE and CO. PATENT 
CHARCOAL FILTER is the only one that removes lead, 
lime, and sewage from water. Great improvements have 
been recently made. 8 Bar, and at the City address, 
44, Queen Victoria-street, 


(yee the TERRA-COTTA (Lipscombe’s Patent). 
—The Great Improvement: cleaned by every shower 
of rain beating against it. Beautiful colour and texture 
— extremely hard, moulded to any design, mode- 
rate price. 

8 at LIPSCOMBE and CO. 8 Charcoal Filter 
Office, 44, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. (removirg from 
Tomels tal. 


YT ORK’S MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES are 
used at the Polytechnic, and by the most eminent 
lecturers. He has medals from the following exhibitions :— 
Paria, ** Philadelphia, and the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technie most important additions this season are 
Turkey and the War, Philadelphia Exhibition, Prince of 
Wales’s Trip to India, the Holy Land, Egypt and the Nile, 
British Museum Antiquities, and the Art ures of the 
South Kensington Museum, the Voyage of the Alert and 
Discovery. Lectures for everything. Send 2s. for sample 
slide, Catalogue, and Lecture 
FREDERICK YORK, 87 Lancaster - road, Notcing-hill, 
W., London. 


. 


MANSON AND CoO.“8 


IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 


for imparting Beauty of Finish, Purity of Colour, *. 
an Elastic Stiffaess to Linens aud Mus ins, is unequalled, 
aud is cheaper than any other, as one pound is equal to 
a pound and a-half of any other Starch, Agents wanted. 


Caledonian Works, George-street, Bromley, London, E. 


ROBERT COCKS AND 00,8 NEW MUSIC. 


OW AT THY FEET: Sacred . Words 

by Rea. Music by Miss M. LIN Ds T. 36. This 

is a model of a sacred 17 words and music all alike 

ke Cane pet expressive.“ ide Gesten London: Robert 
5 Co. 


IRED: Sacred Song. Written by Miss Burn- 
sips. Music by Mise M. LIN Ds (Mre. J. W. 
la two ee D eee D flat. 4s. each. “A 
— and graceful yaar „— Edinburgh Courant. “Is 
as expressive as it is beautiful.“ Church and School Gazette, 


ESIGNATION: Sacred Song. By Miss M. 

LinpsaY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss): 2 Title. No. 
I. in B flat, for contralto or baritone; No. 2, in E flat, for 
soprano or tenor. 48. each. — London: Robert Cocks and 
Co., New . N. B. All songs post free at 
half-price. 


ELSON’S VICTORY (Braham’s Song). —Tran- 
scribed for the Pianoforte by GeorGe FREDERICK 
West. 4s.—London: Robert Cocks and Co, of whom ma 
be had, gratis and — free, a Catalogue of all Mr, West's 
elegant Pisnoforte Music. 


Love NEVER DIES. By A. ‘Scorr Gatry.— 
Is a simple, catching melody for a contralto voice. 
The fiual cadence lingers on the ear long after the Strain has 
ceased to be heard.”—Vide Edinburgh Courant. Mr. May- 
brick bas selected this song for his coming concerts, 4s. 


A EVENING TIME. By Franz Ast.— 

“This song will become as great a favourite as are 
most of the airs of this very prolific composer. The words 
convey a touching reminiscence of girlhood’s happy hours.” 
—Vide Edinburgh Courant, 36. 


Y LADDIE FAR AWAY. By Miss Linp- 
saY.—“Is an exceedingly nee Scotch song, in 
the lovely key of E flat. for a contralto; also in G (soprano). 
Miss Saxby’s verses teelingly describe a "mother’s love for her 
soldier boy.”—Vide Edinburgh Courant. 48. each.—J.ondon : 
Robert Cocks aud Co., New Barlington-street. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS TO THE VALUE OF 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Tae last mail from Natal brought the following unsolicited 
letters to the Proprietor, 


JOHN KAYE, Esa., PROSPECT HALL, WOOD- 
FORD, ESSEX :~— 
DURBAN, PORT NAT AT, 

Joun Kaye, Esa. 14th December, 1876. 

Sir,—I feel it a duty on my part to speak as to the great 
benefit I have derived from taking your Pills, They not only 
restore, but invigorate the system in cases of Bile, Flatu 
lency, Indigestion, &c. They seem to be invatuable. 

I have recommended them to friends of mine, and their 
praise is universal; and I feel convinced that in a hot climate 
like this they must be pow 4 in more ways than one. 


ours faithfully, 
JOSEPH WILLIAM & SA DERSON DGSON. 


DURBAN, PORT NATAL 
Joun Kaye, Esa., 
Sir.—1 gladly eudorse my husband’s remarks respecting 


your Pills, 1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
14. 12, 76. M. S. E GSON. 


Sold by all Chemists at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d,, and 48, 6d. per bor. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 
the BLOG PU e Oe De ot waa as 
t 
ee 


i 


head in the centre. 


pr rn 


QUININE and IRON TONIC 
and Enriches the Blood. 


pes: QUININE and IRON TON IC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


DDEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


Perse, UIN ame and Se TONIC 
. Scrofu asti iseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
* F rf Weaknon of the Chest, and Respi- 


ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kiuds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
—_ a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 


Forces. 
1s sold d Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 
r s *. 


RACROFI'S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
the enamel 


teeth. 
Chemists. Pots, Ia. and 2s 64. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 
OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will completely restore m a few deys hair to ite 

imal colour without i 3 its tat is ſac- 
torily, produci y natural colour 

ses the from scurf, and causes the of nes 

hair, Sold everywhere by Chemists and ip 


large bottles at 1s. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
— For restoring the colour of the hair. 


RAXACUM and PORCER ia” — 4 — 
he » 
E * combination for Derangement of t geal 1 
fc action othe —ͤ—ͤ— — 
vy ’ „ Wi ° 


For the TOILET, the NURSERY,& forSHAVING. 
Pure, Fragrant and Durable, 


PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


“Is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture 
a one of the most refreshing and agreeable of balnts to the 
Skin.“ — 


« JOURNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE,” Edited by 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. RS. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS & PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuterouom 


„ Kii. verse 23. 


J. 
LARK®’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 


TRADE W Paes MIXTURE.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 


rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Sw Can- 
cerous Pi 8 ipelas, Leeks 
Ringworms, 2 rysi Scurfs, 
Discolorations of the Skin, — — tin of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. — Cleanse 


ajority of long-s 
ng eae — —BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI. 
ENDORS throughout the United Kingdom and 
“ world, or sent to any address on of 30 or 132 
stamps by the Proprietor, 

F. J. 7 Chemist, Apothecaries 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 

LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-STREET. 


Hall, Lincoln. 


CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Mas. JOHNSON’S SOOTHING SYRUP is not swallowed 
Ae a 180888 — used only on the Gums, CONTAINS NO 
* the most delicate Infant, 
immediate relief. Prepared only 
-street, London. 


* Sold by all Chemists, 


New Edition, on large paper, cloth extra, in 8 Vols., £4 26. 
The | N HISTORY of ENG- 
pial.” By Cuanzi fl 1 With a series of Per- 
tating The wer ese, wut Cou . 
Persons in our History. may be had ; 
a few Vols. of Old Edition to 


The ILLUSTRATED 8 BIBLES. 
1,000 Engravinge on Wood. The Notes by Jonn 


Kitro, B. D., and Add Canon 

Two Vale, 448. One Guines mee Boks ene ae 
OLD BNGLAND: A — of 

Ecclesiastical, 


Municipal, and 
quities, 3, 000 Ilnnstratione, inclndir 


ti- 
0 Covered En- 
gravings. By Cuartes Knionr, sq. In Two Vols, 
small folio, bev. boards, gilt edges, £2 128. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL 
MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE, With 4,000 
Ilinstrations. In Two Vols. I. embracing 


“ Mammalia and Birds,” and Vol. II.“ 
Mollueca, and Insects.” Cloth gilt, 


XN n 
Comprisi 


H 8 
GALLERY of ARTS. . 
trations on Wood and Steel, rendering 
plete and faithful ex ition of the Arts eed | 
* of all ages. In 2 Vols., cloth bev., 
9. 


The CLASS and the DESK. By the 
Revs. J. C. Gray and C. 8. Canzy. This * 
work consists of fonr volumes :—lst, “Genesis 
Esther”; 2nd, Job to Malachi” ; 3rd, “ The Goapele 
and A 1 and 4th, “ The 
contains about 150 N 
Sunday-chool Addresses, All are — ties — 
the Class in Schools, the yg in the 
Pulpit in ar discourses. 
Nearly 100,000 vols. already va 


N ALF-HOUBS, in * 
W page a Picture. 2 Pure, A lesan 222 


Companion 
for the of Rest. Cloth, red e 200 M 
a py -page lilustrations, 20860 sold, 
ost 


London: James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row. 


TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Not satisfied with the Results of their Work, 

HAVE YOU TRIED THE 
SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER, 2s 
(Over 700 Lewons) ? 

BIBLE VOICES for the YOUNG, Id., 2d., 34.2 
Both free by post for Halt. a- Crown. 


Teachers can easily teach them; Children can both lears 
and teach them; Perents caa use them at home; ani 
Ministers without study can exemine “pee them, and the 
Lord does bless them, 


Also now ready, in Goch, bevelled boerds, be, 
ROBERT MIMPRIGS: 
A MEMOIR OF HI8 LIFB AND WORK. 
Apply at the 
SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER DEPOSITORY, 
16, Paternosterequare, B. O. 


SWEDENBORG’S | THEOLOGY. 


HE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 815 
pp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE APOCALYPSE REVEALED. 920 pp, $vo, 


THE LAST JUDGMENT. 8vo, 1. 6464. 
HEAVEN n D HELL. 8vo, 86. 6d. Cheap 


nd thts on 8 lication ‘to Mr. J. rs, the t of 
aren — — — 
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purchase. 
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1 . all 
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ehe Millard, 70, Gl. Poufe-ct 


OOKS * 
MAIND ERS, 


VERY ERY BODY'S a NTI 
Prints 9io. gh 


a — oa 2 62 
Stamp. Type and 


|| WILLS BEST BIRD SEE 


This Tobacco is now put up in 
ONE OUNCE PACKSTS, 
in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used tor the Two-Ounce Packets, 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, Lenden, E. O., 
and Bristol. 


O ATE ERUPTIONS of I 

Blotches, F 
wd Sot othe Pose ot Neat wl sai 
Suiphar Lounge 3 Losenges, 18. 144. 
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THE NON CONFORMIS T. 


FER. 7, 1877. 


DEDICATED BY — ton TO Her Masesrty | : JAY’S M A GN ETIN E N 
THE QUEEN. Periodical Sale of Unnecessary Sock, for one fortnight only. 
This day is published, : 


SOME FACTS OF RELIGION 
AND OF LIFE: 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN IN SCOTLAND, 1866-76. 


1 2 TULLOCH, D. D., 
Andgews, one of Hoe Met —— oy ag 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


WILIA Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and Londor. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of SIN: being First Ser‘es 
of Croall Lectures Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HISTORY of RATIONAL THEOLOGY and CHRISTIAN 


PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND in the SEVEN- 


TEENTH CENTURY. Second Edition. Two Vuls., 
Svo, £1 8s. 


“<¢The EXPOSITOR’ is a publication 
of sterling value.’’—Spectator. 


Now ready, in demy 8%, cloth, 7s. 61, 
HE FOURTH VOLUME of the EX POSITOR. 
(July to December, 1876) Edited by the Kev 
Samus. Cox. With Coutrioutious by the Very Reverend 
the Dean of Canterbury, Professor Piumpire, M. A., D.D, 


Professor Reyn: lds, 0, D., R v. ng * W inte: b tham, 
M. A., B. Se., Professor W. Robi rtson S th, Professor Fair. 


beirn, Rev. Joseph Hammond, I. L. B, the Kd tor, Ke. Vols. 
I., II., and III. may also bs had, 7s. 64. each. 


IBLICAL EXPOSITIONS; or, Brief Essays 
on Obscure or Misread Scriptures. By Sanol. 


Cox. Beeond Edition, 8+. 6d. 


N EXPOSITOR’S NOTE BOOK; or, Brief 


Essays on Obscure or Misread Scriptires. By 
Samvuzt Cox. Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, for FEBRUARY, price 6d., 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Edited by R. W. DALE, M.A. 


Contexts :— 


DR. PARKER ox rim PRIESTHOOD CHRIST. 
K W. Daz, MA. a! * 


Tun GOLD von FEBRUARY.—NOTES 
TEACHERS. By G.8 B ee 
MR. TENNYSON’S “HAROLD.” 


LAW 12 4b PRAYER: 4 Paar von THR 


A HINT raox AMERICA. 
Tas HATOHAM TROUBLES.’ | 
ROCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS or tux MONTH. 
NOTICES or NEW BOOKS. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 


— — — 


Second Edition. Now Ready, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE VISION OF GOD, 


AND OTHER SERMONS, 


PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 
BY 


HENRY ALLON, v. p. 


“wise, eloquent, and thoughtful ser- 
12 tio. gp ig tole a page 
eartily accept as an 
This volume is fall of I Tey 
which is at the very heart of 
. The noble sermons on ‘The Service 
of and.‘ The Power of Intercession are ser- 
nons in whic the high moral imagination, which 
is Dr. great power as a preacher, takes its 
best form, and makes us feel how far deeper than 
our own insight is his insight into the es of 
wed ekpleina and the truths which ha illustrates 
ae . Spectator. 
Landen MODDRBR & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


_ 


on Se 
: te >} wee 


New end Obeaper Edition, This Day, price 6s , cloth. 


‘PRIESTHOOD, 


IN THE LGBT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


| 7 ? * 1 By J. MELLOR, D.D. 
Tha Betend Edition, in demy 670, price 120, may also be had. 
“This 


volume splendidly the reputation 
Series of the Congregational fs Union 
Dt. Mellor’s volume fully equals the 
. s. The subject which 
transcendent interest in our 
ly Review, January. 
STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Peep. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 


LPIT and PEW: Sketches of Popular 
- Paeeachere of tne Period. By an ANGLICAN LAYMAN. 


London : William Tegg and Co., Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Nor ready, price ls, post free, 


Fuge TERRORS of BLIND GUIDES: 
By Re N. G. WItkins, M nn ree 


| A. 
“A powerful statement of the ment against ; 
lasting Pain —Oburch Nimes. „ er 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster · row. 


Bodices, 
the na have been separated and sold, 7s 6d. and 10s, Gd. 
each. - 
Grey, slate, violet, and other shades. 
reduced to 6} guineas, 8} guincas, and 121 guineas each. 


LACK SILK DEPARTMENT. 
French Gros Grain Black Silk, 24 inches wide. 
2s. 10}d. per yard, late 4s. 3d 


32 91. 5 late 53. 3d. 
4s. 64. * late 5s, 9d. 
5s, 3d. 9 late 68. 9d. 
53. 9d. * late 8 .. 9d. 
6s. 94. 0 late 9s, 6d. 


ANTLE DEPARTMENT. 
Rich French Velvet Mantles, 
6} guineas each, late 12} guineas. 
9} guineas „ late 14) guineas. 
French Model Cashmere Mautles, 
25 guineas each, late 6} guineas. 
— guineas „ la'e 12} guinea’, 
9¢ guineas „ late 144 guiness. 
Sea skin Jackets, trammed with fur, 74 guineas each. 
Silk aud Cashmere, lined: fur, 4 guimeas e ch, late 9} 


guineas, 
Rich Opera Mantles, very che p. 


—— — — — 


ILLINERY DEPARTMENT. 

A general reduction on ell French Model Hats, Head- 

| dresses, and other incidentals belongiug to this department, 
including Dressing Gowns, Fischus, aud Petticvats. 


ALF MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Serge Costumes, 383. 6d. each, lute 6 guineas e ch. 
3 1 3} gui ens, la e 9 guiuea ;. 
Paris Models, £1 18s. 6d. enen; late 74 guineas, 
Veiveteen Costumes, 4 guineas each. 
Waterproof Suits, 14 guineas each. 
A few leit-over Summer Costumes, 18s, 6d. cach. 


OSIERY DEPARTMENT. 
Cambrie Handerchiefs, 8s. 9d. per dozen. 
Paris Black Kid Gloves, 1s. 6d. per , air. 
Umbrellas aud Parasols from 5. 64. each. 


OURNING DEPARTMENT.—French Mode! 
Cos umes of Cashwere, Armure, aud Matelassé, 
xeverally reduced 50 ; er cent, 
Black Costumes, a: 2 guineas each. 
Black Serge Cost::mes, 3 guineas each. 
All Wool : ere, 15u, per yard. 
Br ghter Black Materials, lUd,, 11d., and 1s. per yard. 
As this unnecessary stock 1s limited in quantity, Messrs, 
JAY can only send patterns of materials on approval. 


OURNING ORDERS.—Messrs. JAY beg 

to aunonnce that this SAI.E wilt in no vay interfere 

witn the execution of MOURNING O..DERS, nor with 
their Dressmaking or other general business. The ordinary 


staff of assistants will be empkyed for the performauce of 
these usual duties. 


JAY'S, 


THE LONDON GENERAI. MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, W. 


HOUSE PROPERTY AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


"(Christian World, January 19.h, 1877.) 


Some few months ago we had occasion to introduce this 
new trading company to the notice of our readers who might 
be looking out for safe and profitable investments for their 
savings; and having since then been repeatedly asked for 
further information respecting the Company, we feel called 
upon to say that, after closely watching its progress, we are 
perfectly satisfied that it is a really genuine concern, and one 
that is destined to grow into very considerable dimensions. 
The first £100,000 of share capital has now been allotted to 
more than 600 persons, and the Directors have laid out over 
£75,000 on the purchase of House Property, which is already 
realising in rents far more then sufficient to the antici- 
pated dividend of 5 cent., and has 
— 22 — 3 Fay of ae Directors — 

ve 30 frequently ap in our advertising columns that 
we need — mention them again in proot either of their un- 
questionable integrity, or of their fitness for engaging in this 
particular business; but it may not be so generally known 
that among the Shareholders of the Company are the names 
of some of our most eminent architects, surveyors, and 
valuers of metropolitan House Property —and to London and 
its suburbs, as we stated before, the business of the Com- 
pany is confined; hence its special sa ety. We need only 
say further that intending investors can n all necessary 

; on application to the Secretary, W. H. Basden, 
Leg., at the Office, 69, King William-street, E. C. It may be 
oan rhaps, to add that, the first issue of 4,000 shares being 
complete, and 0 much earlier chan was anticipated, the 
second issue of a like number is being allotted at £1 per 


HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL LAND, 
BUILDING, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES’ 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

Capital—£20,000, in 20,000 Shares of £1 each. 

Amount of Deposit able on lication 5s. per Share 
— * ie oer share. 24 
No further Liability. 

The NEXT ALLOTMENT of SHARES will be made 
on the 12th January, 1877, and every Friday after that 


te. 
Shares fully paid up receive a minimum rate of interest of 
5 per cent. per annum, and participate in all further divisions 
of — 4 that may be declared. 
ms from 1s, and upwards are received on deposit at 5 
per cent. per annum, interest payable quarterly or half-yearly, 
or may remaio at compound interest. 
Any further information be obtained of the ya eee 
at the Chief Office, No. 17, New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, E. C. ' 
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Costumes, late 1U} guineas, 124 guineas, and 20 guireas, 


largely increased in 


| 


DARLOW & COS 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES 


of use, and 
d of magnetic power. They are and recom< 
mended by 12 medical profession, and 
E testified to their bene- 


Is ue as a perfectly flexible Magnet. It is an entirely 
n invention of Messrs. Dantow & Co., improved by 
them on their previous invention in 1866, and pos- 
sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It is light, and durable, elastic, flexible, and per- 
manently magnetic. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.8.E. 
76, ieee oem W., 

F. W. Darlow, Ec. 


DARLOW’S Sin, —I am able to that I have 
used your Magnetine Ap ces pretty 
largely in my practice, and in — 

sonal convenience to my patients they 
PATENT are unexceptionable, and far superior to 


any other invention of the kind which 
I have employed; and that of 
cacy, their positive powers, I have no 
doubt. I have fo them useful in con- 
stipation, in abdominal congestion, in 
neuralgia, and in many cases pe 
weakness of the spine, and of the 

organs of the abdomen. In the public 
interest I wish you to use my unquali- 
fied testimony in favour of your Magnetic 


1 n 
d H WILKINSON, 


M.D., M.B.C.8.E. 


From the Rev. Dr. KERNAHAN, X. A., Ph. D., F. G. S., 
&c., Eaitor of “ Diekinson's T Quarterly.” 


St. Alban’s, March 28, 1876. 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


GunTLexen.—I have pleasure in omg | that I have 
deprived much benefit from the use of your Magnetic Chest 
and Throat Protector, which I have been wearing since the 
close of the year 1874, having adopted it after a severe attack 
of quinsey, from which I have been ever since happily free. 
I am also glad to inform you that two ladies of my acquain- 
tance, who had suffered much from bronchial irritation, have 
experienced much benefit from having a Protector.“ I 
think it right to make you acquainted with these facts, and 

give you liberty to use this note as you think proper.— 
— truly, AMES KERNAHAN. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONIAL FROM GARTH WILKEIN- 
BON, ESd., M. D., M.B.C.8. 

76, Wimpole- street, Cavendish - square, W., 

F. W. Darlow, Esq. June 16. 1878. 

Sin. — Since March, 1874, when I wrote to you to express 
my opinion, from ence, of the value of your etic 
Appl I have trequently ed by letter if my 
certificate was genuine, and if in the time since elapsed your 
— approved themselves as in 


their effi- 
FLEXIBLE 


MAGKETIC 


APPLIANCES. 


From 
DARLOW'S: 


PATENT - 


MAGNETINE 


Descriptive Pamphlete post free on application. 
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